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Poor Mr. Eden! 
On the 20th July, 1935, I wrote; 


TO ANTHONY EDEN 


Poor meddlesome Tony 

You think you’re a Boney, 

A modern Machiavelli. 

But when Rome-ing you went 

The Duce’s contempt 

As the French say—was deep 
down in his belly ! * 


*\When the French wish to emphasise the depth of their 
feelings they say “est dans le ventre.” 


Ever since then you have deepened 
not only the Duce’s contempt—but the 
contempt of everyone else—with your 
against Italy— 


parrot cry of ‘‘sanctions”’ 
your impudent questionnaire to Hitler— 
the only result being that both these men 
have laughed in your face! 


Were you not hidebound with an 
impregnable conceit through which truth 


| 


cannot penetrate—you would know by now 


what all the world knows—namely that 
you are a dead failure. 


When first you started dictating 
to Mussolini—the world jeered at you 
—but now the world looks upon you 
as the living proof of England’s 
degeneracy—and we who love England 
must unite to frustrate you. 

Now — having learned nothing— 
you are attempting to reconstruct 
the League of Nations!—And I only 
say ‘“‘Lord have mercy upon us.”’ 


Your attitude towards Russia is 
accurately described in the limerick : 


There was a young lady of Riga 
Who smiled as she rode on a tiger. 
They returned from the ride 

With the lady inside 
And a smile on the face of the tiger. 


LUCY HOUSTON. 


“SISTER ANTHONY, SISTER ANTHONY, DO YOU SEE ANYBODY COMING ?” 


(Copyright in All Countries) 


Reproduced by courtesy of the ‘‘ Evening Standard.” 
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Reprinted from The Patriot. 


Treason and Archbishop 


In Social Credit, 10 July, there appeared a strong 
criticism of some recent utterances by the Archbishop 
of York. On peace and the League of Nations the 
Archbishop was reported to have said :— 


‘Absolute sovereignty and peace have become 
incompatible, and absolute national sovereignty must 


go. 


Social Credit, which is the organ of Major Douglas, 
disagrees with Dr. Temple. It says :— 


“Not only do we disagree entirely, but we must 
in duty protest. For are these words not TREASON? 


‘** To advocate the abolition of the absolute national 
sovereignty of Great Britain is to advocate treason. To 
contemplate handing over control of Great Britain to 
the League of Nations, however perfect, is still treason. 
To do so to a League of Nations which has just failed 
ignominiously to control the third considerable war since 

_ its inception is treasonable folly. 


‘¢Must we be silent because an archbishop is in 
question— because a bishop echoes him ? 


‘“‘We stand for the national sovereignty of Great 
Britain; for liberty and independence of the British 
people ; for dignified independence in our relations with 
other countries; for peace with honour—but not 
before honour. 


‘“‘ We call on our bishops and archbishops to desist 
from internationalist propaganda, to take their eyes from 
the ends of the earth and to feed their flocks.” 
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Love Their Country 


THE KING’S HOLIDAY 


After the disgraceful happening on July 16th, the anniversary of the murder of the 
Tsar and his family, it seems passing strange that all newspapers do not respect the 
natural desire of His Majesty to take his holiday quietly without publicity. 

The way some newspaper reporters have dogged his footsteps, giving the time of his 
departure and the time of his arrival and every minute particular about the King’s 


journey abroad must be very distasteful to him. 


SPAIN 
Moscow Radios: “ Kill All Priests ’’ 


Astonishing admissions of Moscow’s instigation 
of the Red Terror in Spain were made in yester- 
day’s Spanish broadcast from the Soviet Comintern 
station. 


The announcer, obviously not a Spaniard, de- 
clared that ‘‘ the Central Executive of the Com- 
munist Internationale at Moscow is delighted to 
learn that the Spanish section is following instruc- 
tions and is showing no mercy to the Fascist 
rebels.”” 


He then explained that ‘‘ the Spanish struggle 
has not reached its most important stage,’’ and 
that ‘‘ in addition to ordinary military measures, 
the ruthless extermination of all monarchist priests 
and other allies of the Fascist rebels is vital and 
must be continued uninterruptedly.”’ 


The announcer also stated that the Central Com- 
mittee at a special meeting decided to speed up the 
collection of money in Soviet Russia and to instruct 
other sections all over the world to follow the 
example of the Soviet Union, where millions of 
roubles are being received daily from the workers 
in aid of the Spanish struggle. 


Opinions of Soviet military experts, which were 
broadcast, show that Moscow is anxious about the 
fate of Madrid. For the first time the Soviet 
frankly admits fears of an anti-Red victory. 


The Comintern station interrupted its ordinary 
programme at 8.20 p.m. last night to announce 
that there had been a serious rebellion in Madrid 
and that it had been suppressed by the Govern- 
ment. 


Daily Mail. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 
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Father F. Woodlock on Spain 


I welcomed the invitation of the Editor of the 
Sunday Dispatch (to write on the Spanish situa- 
tion), were it only because it gave me an 
opportunity of congratulating the group of papers 
to which it belongs for being the first of the Eng- 
lish papers to let the public know that the struggle 
is not one between a Government representing a 
people and some revolutionaries and rebels, but 
is now in fact a war between Soviet Communists, 
who have stampeded moderate elements in the 
Government and taken control of its policy, and 
those true nationalists and patriots who wish to 
save their country from becoming merely part of 
the anti-Christian Communist International 
planned by Lenin for his world revolution and 
Soviet domination. 


The actual votes of these “‘ patriots ’’ at the last 
election, be it remembered, exceeded the number 
given to the Left. 


Destroying Religion 


I can vouch for it that the Northcliffe House 
papers have described with accuracy and without 
exaggeration the horrors which I believe have 
chilled the hearts of all, Protestant or Catholic, 
who have read them. 


These brutalities have been concealed, I presume 
for political ends, from the readers of the ‘* pink ”’ 
Press. 


Possibly readers of the accounts of atrocities by 
the ‘‘ Reds’ are puzzled as to how such things 
have come to pass in ‘‘ Catholic Spain.” 
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Flame of Hatred 


Unlike England, the man in Spain or France or 
Italy who is not Catholic in reality is more often 
than not a militant anti-Christian and opponent to 
all religion. 

The Communist International throughout 
Europe recruits largely among such classes, and 
works unceasingly to fan the flame of hatred of 
religion, which it proclaims to be the “‘ dope ”’ of 
the working classes and the great enemy to their 
progress and social betterment. 

Hence the complete destruction of churches and 
of many convents in the cities where the Com- 
munists became supreme. 

If not destroyed, the buildings are confiscated 
for secular uses. 

In Spain, the altars were desecrated, the Blessed 
Sacrament hurled from the Tabernacles and 
trampled underfoot and sacrilegiously profaned, 
the vestments put on by members of the crowd in 
derision as ‘‘ fancy dress.”’ 


Savagery 

The brutal treatment of priests who have been 
murdered and mutilated in great numbers, in some 
cases with tortures parallel to those suffered by 
martyrs in pagan lands, is reported from nearly 
every centre in Spain where Communism rules. 

Surely diabolic savagery is manifested in the 
case of those who, as an American eye-witness 
testifies, ‘‘ killed a priest, cut off his arms and legs, 
ripped open his body, and hung the corpse from a 
statue of the Virgin in his church.” 

Numbers of priests have been decapitated, and 
their heads stuck on the spikes of the railings 
round their churches. 

The heads of others were carried through the 
streets amid mocking crowds. 


Outraged 


A British refugee describes how the nuns from 
a convent in Valencia were stripped naked and 
then driven into the street and compelled to dance 
in full view of a mocking crowd of spectators. 

Eye-witnesses bear testimony to the outraging 
and then murder of girls. 

Even the tombs of the dead were molested. 

The Communists in Spain have thought it funny 
to dig up deliberately and expose upright in their 
coffins the stripped remains of nuns—some buried 
for many years. 


Only Hope for Peace 


In one case, to emphasise the desecration, a 
crucifix was planted upside down in the midst of 
the disinterred naked bodies of the nuns with the 
head of Christ resting on a skull. Photographs 
of the ghastly sight have appeared in English 
papers. 

It is for the perpetrators of deeds such as these 
that our “‘ pink ’’ Press is soliciting the sympathy 
of the British working man. 


These are the “‘ comrades ’’ for whose cause 
financial help is sought from our trade unionists. 

The triumph of the Reds in Spain would be 
followed soon by similar revolutionary movements 
in France, and a Communist régime there would 
quickly plunge Europe into war. 

The world war would be fought for the preserva- 
tion or destruction of Christian civilisation. 


Sunday Dispatch. 


Worse Than Nero 


Present-day happenings in Spain make the 
horrors of history mild by comparison. 

Tiberius and Nero, those antique monsters of 
inhumanity, are the very by-words of legend—but 
the Reds of Spain have applied methods of cruelty 
to which even the diseased minds of the Roman 
tyrants did not sink. 

Nero regarded with gratification the agony of 
burning Rome. He made human torches of the 
Christians. He indulged in orgies of lustful 
sadism, that perverted mind-state which is grati- 
fied by the infliction of torture. 

But Nero did not arm the scum and dregs of the 
community—as the Reds of Spain have done— 


and let loose these vicious hordes to make a holo- 
caust of priests and nuns and any citizens of 


personal standing higher than that of the blood- 
thirsty mob. 


Red Rabble 


The Red rabble of Spain has no respect for the 
sanctity of human life or of female virtue. 

Churches and religious houses fired and their 
occupants penned within the furnace; nuns 
stripped and shamed by the jeering, Godless mob; 
men brutally shot for attempting to display com- 
passion; men and girls hung alive on trees with 
slow fires beneath them—these are the reports that 
have come from witnesses of the Red excesses. 

The Roman Empire in its decadence was not 
so barbarous as this. 

Our native sympathisers with Communism, 
when they cannot deny the actuality of these 
horrors, strive to condone them by the irrelevant 
plea that any attempt to succour the hapless 
victims would be an attack on the elected, demo- 
cratic Government of Spain! 

A time of turmoil and terrorism gave to Spain, 
it is true, a Government nominally elected, but not 
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an elected Government as the British know such 


things. It was a minority Administration exist- 
ing on the suffrance of the Reds, as M. Blum’s 
Government exists in France. 

Even that nominal Government has gone. 

In one disturbed and blood-washed Sunday 
Spain had three successive Premiers. The present 
puppet Premier—‘‘ the dapper little chemist ’’—is 
at once the mask and the myrmidon of the Com- 
munist control which has launched its Red assault 
on every Christian institution in the land. 

In 1789, when the Sansculottes of France let 
loose their blood-lust, Britain was strong in its 
condemnation of such horrors. Why is Britain 
silent now? 

The Communist menace of our time is worse 
than was the Jacobin menace of the French 
Revolution. 

This Godlessness drenched Russia; it drenches 
Spain; it is inundating France. 

Its object is the complete destruction of every- 
thing that Britons understand by civilisation. 

Wherever it appears the loathsome thing must 
be fought. 

If it is not fought the blood which reeks in Spain 
to-day may soak our own homesteads to-morrow. 

Sunday Dispatch. 


The Red Horror 

The Italian Consul at Malaga now in 
Tangier declares that he saw two Spanish 
girls, aged 16 and 17, raped in the street 
by Communists. 

When their father tried to rescue them 
the girls and their father were soaked in 
petrol, tied to a tree, and burned. 

Sunday Dispatch. 


Shot 110 Civilians 

For the first time during the fighting the Reds 
admit atrocities. 

From Lugo Radio Station they broadcast 
this report : ‘‘Before Antequera was surrendered 
to the rebels, Government forces shot 110 
civilians.” 

At San Sebastian the Patriot cruiser is momen- 
tarily expected to open bombardment of Red forces 
hemmed in the city. 

Early to-day it was reported that the Patriots 
had captured the city. 

There is still no agreement between the nations 
on the French non-intervention proposals. 

It is now increasingly realised that Germany and 
Italy cannot afford to permit the rise of another 
Red Government under Russian domination—and 
will prevent it at all costs. 

This realisation adds enormously to the tensity 
of the international situation, as a dispatch from 
the Sunday Dispatch Diplomatic Correspondent 


in this page shows. Sunday Dispatch. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Humbug 


In our modern Europe there is no room for 
hideous misgovernment of the kind that the Reds 
have given Spain. Recent comments show that 
the British public, and indeed the whole world, 
now realises what The Daily Mail has constantly 
pointed out — that Germany and Italy will not 
allow another Moscow régime to be set up on the 
Continent. From their own experiences they have 
ample justification for that attitude. 


As for France, an extraordinary situation exists 


there. While the Prime Minister, M. Blum is 
trying to negotiate with the Powers a pact of non- 
intervention in Spain, his own newspaper, the 
Populaire, is carrying on a campaign for interven- 
tion on behalf of the Reds with ever-growing 
vehemence. People in other countries will say 
that this sort of thing reduces democracy to sheer 
humbug. 

The campaign of the French Reds is in any 
case not likely to lead to anything more than noisy 
talk. It is condemned by the great bulk of prudent 
opinion in France. 

Moreover, it is well known in Berlin and Rome 
that, owing to corruption which has long prevailed 
in certain sections of the French public services, 
the French fighting Services are not so well armed 
or so well equipped as many people would have us 
think. All well-wishers of France, of which The 
Daily Mail counts itself as one, will hope that 
Paris will take heed of this all-important fact. 

Daily Mail. 


* * 
* 


L.N.U. Silence 


In this great world tragedy what has happened 
to the League of Nations Union? There has been 
not a word from it against the violation and murder 
of nuns, women, and girls little and big. There 
has been not a word against the wanton and gleeful 
destruction of churches, monasteries, and convents 
with the art treasures of centuries. 

There has been not a word against Spain’s so- 
called democratic Government, which has com- 
mitted the greatest crime in history by placing the 
deadliest weapons in the hands of the scum of 
Madrid, Barcelona and other cities. Even Nero 
did not do this. 


The Spanish Reds have armed criminals, 


robbers, convicts, dissolute women, and street 
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urchins, so that some of the wickedest murders in 
Barcelona were perpetrated by boys of fifteen. 
Can it be that the League of Nations Union is 
too exhausted by its debauch in invective on behalf 
of the Abyssinian sentimentalists to notice one of 
the most diabolical campaigns against Christianity 
and civilisation that the world has ever known ? 


Hitler’s Warning 


Mr. G. Ward Price, states: 

‘* | hear that Herr Hitler will take an 
early opportunity of giving public 
expression to his indignation at the Red 
atrocities in Spain. He is likely to 
warn the Western Powers of the perils 
to which they are exposed as a result of 
Communist propaganda.”’ 

Daily Mail. 


League Men ! Look Out 


If you support the League of Nations—this 
newspaper does nothing of the sort—better look 
out lest the rulers of this country take international 
action over Spain, and say that they are doing it 
in the name of the League. 

Take the Portuguese question. If the Portu- 
guese put an embargo on their present sale of 
arms to the Spaniards and then seek protection 
from us under the Covenant of the League—we 
have no right to give it, except at the instigation 
of the League. 

We fell into that trouble once before. Mr. 
Baldwin sent battleships to the mouth of Suez 
Canal without any direction from the League. 

When that mobilised fleet failed to stop the 
Italians from seizing Abyssinia, Mr. Baldwin 
rightly said, ‘‘ The last thing we were thinking 
about was war,"’ and he brought the battleships 
home again, not very gloriously. 

We want no more experiences of that kind, this 
time with Portugal in the réle of Abyssinia. If 
there is to be any League action, which God 
forbid, let’s have it after full consideration of the 
consequences. We are getting tired of being 
kicked round Europe like a punctured football. 


Daily Express. 


+ 


England, Portugal and Spain 

Perhaps our readers do not realise that if 
Portugal were invaded by Azajia’s red rabble, 
England would have to come to Portugal’s rescue. 
The ancient Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of 1373 is 
not a dead letter. It was still operative in the War 
of 1914-18. 

Originally King Edward the Third and 
Ferdinand of Portugal pledged themselves to 


“* perpetual friendship,’’ and undertook to assist 
each other against any or all invaders. Charles | 
renewed this promise to the Bragancga Dynasty; 
and when Charles II married Catherine of 
Braganca he undertook to protect Portugal *‘ even 
as England itself.” (Bombay and Tangier were 
Queen Catherine’s dowry; and Tangier was then 
garrisoned by English troops. After they had 
held on gallantly against a heavy attack from the 
Moors, the House of Commons refused to vote 
ammunition and supplies, and our men were bid- 
den to evacuate the town they had so successfully 
defended! Thus, even in those days, the enemies 
of England had friends in our House of 
Commons !) 

The Anglo-Portuguese Treaties were recited and 
confirmed at the Vienna Conference in 1815, and 
again in 1904. In 1912 Sir Edward Grey alluded 
to them as “ perpetual’’; of which he was 
reminded in 1913-14, when English public opinion 
was roused in defence of the victims of the reign 
of terror in Portugal. 

The Patriot. 


Haile Selassie 

What’s become of Haile Selassie ? 

Not long since the League of Nations Union 
could not hold a function anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of London unless they paraded the 
Black Emperor for inspection. Where now? 


Mr. Baidwin should know. It is his affair. 
For it was he who threw away two kings against 
a Duce. He gave Sir Samuel Hoare to the anti- 
Italians and, later, Haile Selassie to the pro- 
Italians. 

Sir Samuel he subsequently restored to place 
and power. What about the other victim? 

Daily Express. 
HOME AFFAIRS 


The moral of both Abyssinia and Spain is plain 
—Britain should not rest night or day until she 
has aerial equality with, if not superiority to, the 
strongest Air Power in Europe. — 

Unless our air fleet is powerful enough to be a 
grim deterrent, other narrow seas may be crossed 
by bombers to our doom. 

There is no suggestion that any Air Power con- 
templates early and unprovoked aggression on 
these islands, but international relations change 
quickly. 

COLLIN Brooks in the Sunday Dispatch, 
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Reprinted from the Morning Post 


Lady Houston Again Answers 
the Duchess of Atholl 


UNDER WHICH HEEL? 


August 13th, 1936. 


IR,—I would like to point out to my friend, the Duchess of Atholl, that I, with many 
other patriots, strongly objected to the French Pact with Russia for obvious reasons, and 
considered that Germany was right in making this Pact a reason for acting as she did. 


Russia is anti-Christian, has murdered hundreds of Russian priests and millions of poor 
Russian people, robbed, destroyed, and besmirched their beautiful churches, frightened and 
severely punished little children if they dared to pray or to mention the name of God. The 
people of Russia, were they ever permitted to speak their thoughts (which Sir Walter Citrine, 
a Socialist, declares they are never allowed to do), would say how they loathed their Bolshe- 
vist masters. That is why the Christian Protest Movement was started some years ago by the 
Morning Post, to which I contributed £11,000, because I was so horrified with what this paper 
published was being done by the Bolshevists against Christianity, decency and humanity. 


When the Pope wished to send money to feed fifteen hundred starving children in Russia, 
the Bolshevists preferred to allow the children to starve rather than accept money from 
the head of the Roman Catholic Christian Church. 


Since then I have never heard of the Soviet having expressed any regrets or permitted their 
poor tortured people to return to the faith of their forefathers. Therefore, I would say to the 
Duchess: “ Have you entirely forgotten these things, and do you not realise the curse Bolshevism 
has brought, and is now bringing, to civilisation ?” For never was the propaganda of Bolshevism 
for world revolution so strong as it has been during the last six months. 


LUCY HOUSTON. 


THE HOUSE OF BOLSHEVISM. 
August 18th, 1936. 


IR,—I would like to add a postscript to my letter which appeared in the Morning Post last 
Friday. 
Can anyone deny this fact ?—that when the whole German nation cry “ Heil Hitler,” it 
is because they adore him as their deliverer from the horrors of Bolshevism. 


He at least has never been guilty of the ghastly methods of barbarism now — enacted— 
by telephonic orders from Russia—in Spain to-day. 


Therefore if, because we are utterly defenceless to protect outselves, we must be conquered 
by a foreign Power, much as I hope and pray this may never come to pass, Russia must be feared 
before Germany, for one must never forget that the Bolshevists have openly declared again and again 
their policy to be—first and foremost—to destroy the power of the British Empire. 


I am not one of those who fear Germany, for I believe Hitler wishes to be good friends with 
England, and I fail to see why his offer of friendship is not gratefully accepted. 


LUCY HOUSTON. 
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N Sunday last preachers throughout England 
drew outraged attention to the attitude of 
the London morning newspapers towards 
the struggle now going forward in Spain between 
atheism and Christianity. With the single honour- 
able exception of the Daily Mail, they pointed out, 
all these newspapers appear to be engaged either in 
violently distorting the truth in the interests of 
atheism, in gently conveying the false suggestion 
that the ‘‘ Spanish Government,’’ as_ they 
euphoniously call it, is the innocent victim of 
Fascist violence and not the pliant tool of Com- 
munism, Syndicalism and Anarchy in bloodthirsty 
tri-union, or in handing out what they honestly 
believe to be the truth, at the same time pointing 
out that what happens in Spain is none of our 
affair. 

It is not surprising that the churchmen are wor- 
ried. Nothing stranger or more alarming has ever 
happened in Fleet-street than THIS CURIOUS 
CONSPIRACY ON THE PART OF 
APPARENTLY RESPECTABLE NEWS- 
PAPERS EITHER TO ESPOUSE THE 
CAUSE OF THE AVOWED ENEMIES OF 
GOD OR TO ASSURE THEIR PRESUM- 
ABLY CHRISTIAN READERS THAT A 
BLOODTHIRSTY WAR ON CHRISTIAN- 
ITY IS NO AFFAIR OF THEIRS. 


PRO-RED ENTHUSIASM 


One can understand the attitude of the 
Daily Herald, Dog does not eat dog, nor Red 
tell the truth about Red, though one would have 
expected even the Daily Herald to tell Mr. Hannen 
Swaffer that there is a limit to what its readers can 
swallow. In any case, one can hardly blame the 
Jews for viewing with equanimity—to put it’ no 
stronger—an onslaught on what The Times is 
pleased to call Spanish theocracy. It is a far cry 
to the Spanish Inquisition, but Jews have long 
memories. Harder to understand is the News- 
Chronicle’s pro-Red enthusiasm. §Non-Con- 
formity, of which this curious newspaper is still the 
official mouthpiece—at least to the extent that 
Non-Conformity and Wee Free Liberalism are the 
same breed of cats—may not have much in com- 
mon with Spanish Roman Catholicism but at least 
they are both Christian creeds. 


The most charitable explanation is that all 
Liberals are fanatics and that all fanatics are 
essentially bloodthirsty. Your true Liberal would 
view with equal satisfaction a wholesale massacre 
of Tories, Protectionists or authoritarians. He 
will even rush Sir Stafford Cripps to the stake— 
Stafford should take note of that—once he has 
helped them to massacre the Tory Protectionists. 


Strangest of all, however, and nastiest, is the 
spectacle of a couple of highly respectable mor- 
ning papers ostensibly squatting on the fence but 


Pulpit and the Press 


By C.H. 


giving the impression that they would prefer to 
come down on the side of the Reds. (They call 
the Reds the ‘‘ Spanish Government,’’ but nobody 
is deceived.) How is the apparent inability of 
these organs to recognise the real nature of the 
Spanish struggle to be explained? Only — and 
again we must be charitable—by remembering 
that these organs have long since abandoned the 
habit of independent thought and are now mere 
echoes of the Government or some member thereof 
or of any Royal Commission, Select Committee 
or other body that the Government has appointed 
to speak for it. 


POLE-SQUATTING ACT 


Unfortunately for these newspapers the Govern- 
ment has chosen, in respect to this Spanish busi- 
ness, to do the pole squatting act. Then The 
Times and the Telegraph must pole-squat too. 
Their mild sympathy with the ‘‘ Spanish Govern- 
ment ’’ is no more than ingrained respect for the 
man in office. They will not permit themselves to 
think that the only alternative to victory by the 
‘* rebels,’’ as they are still pleased to call them, 
is a prolonged reign of terror by the sansculottes 
of Barcelona and Madrid, and they apparently 
share with the Government a curious conviction 
that in any case a Red Spain would be more incon- 
venient to the politicians of this country than an 
authoritarian Spain. They may be right about 
that, but it does not acquit them of regarding the 
survival of Spanish Christianity as of less account 
than the survival of British constitutional 
democracy. 


More reasonable, but hardly more respectable in 
the eyes of the churchmen, is the attitude of papers 
like the Express and the Morning Post, which give 
the news fairly to the best of their ability but cry 
with Mr. A. P. Herbert, ‘‘ A plague on both your 
blouses!’’ They say truly that in the matter of 
savagery one Spaniard does not differ from 
another, that as regards the interests of this 
country there is nothing to choose between 
a Red Spain and an authoritarian Spain. For the 
one throws us into the arms of Germany and the 
other into the arms of France when our plain 
interest is to be clear of both. 


All that may be sound sense, but the churchmen 
still ask, ‘‘Is not Christianity —even the 
Christianity of Roman Catholic Spain—worth 
backing ?” 

Fleet-street does not answer that question, and 
it would not be fair to put an answer into Fleet- 
street’s mouth. All the same, if Fleet-street 
should reply by asking in turn ‘‘ What has 
the Christian church done—what is it doing to-day 
—to bring peace and justice to the nations ?’’ it 
would be the turn of the churchmen to scratch 
their heads. 
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The Corpse Revivers 


By Hamadryad 


Dead donkeys are extremely rare, they say, 
But there’s one lying—it’s the truth I tell ’e— 
Dead as a doornail, down Geneva way, 

All skin and bone and getting rather smelly. 
With endless words they flogged it night and day, 
But ne’er put aught but wind into its belly. 
‘Come, tote this load of sanctions,’’ someone said. 
The donkey took one look and fell down dead. 


A passing cynic saw it in the road 

And cried aloud ‘‘Alas, poor League of Nations! 
It was not meant to carry such a load, 

Or aught, indeed, but bags of perorations. 
*Twas Eden, cruel brute, that plied the goad, 

Deaf to the tottering creature’s protestations. 
‘Here, take these bricks,’ he ordered, laying home 


The truncheon, ‘ and deliver them to Rome. 


The beast fell dead, and lay where it bit 
The dust, unwanted, save as fertiliser, 
Alive, the butt of frequent shafts of wit, 
In death it seemed to find no sympathiser. 
Some even started cocking snooks at it 
(A pretty custom started by Herr Greiser). 
Unlovely by Geneva’s lake it lies, 
With none to shed a tear, or close its eyes. 


But see what posse of worthies come this way, 
Doctors and churchmen, Calvinists and Quakers. 
Whence come they, jolly satyrs, whence come 
they ? 
Is it to play the rdle of undertakers? 
No, no. ‘‘It lives,” they cry. ‘‘We heard it bray. 
It has a voice like Mr. Noel Baker’s. 
Oh, say not it has ceased from mortal strife, 
But watch us bring the creature back to life.” 


With hopeful zeal they con the prostrate moke, 
Observe its mangy hide, its framework bony. 

‘‘ Why, look,’’ they say, ‘‘ it only needs a poke 
To make it go like Yankee Doodle’s pony. 

But which of us shall deal the thirsty stroke 
That brings the beast to life? Why, here comes 

Tony! 
’Twas he who broke the wretched creature’s back ; 
Give him a club and let him have his whack.” 


But here’s a rub. The zealous twenty-one 
Think the poor jackass League should be made 
stronger. 
‘““ This beast,” they say, ‘‘ should fight as well 
as run, 
Kick like a mule and bite like a conger. 
She must be fierce, or she will be undone, 
Against the authoritarians who wrong her, 
Not merely, when they flick her on the raw, 
Emitting a melodious hee-haw.”’ 


Oh, no,’’ says Mr. Eden. ‘‘ Let’s not burke 
The solemn issue. Reason now opposes 
The bare idea that this poor beast should work. 
We'll brush its hair and garland it with roses; 
Entrust it to some gentlemanly Turk 
To ride, and not to chaps that thumb their noses, 
And say to all aggressors ‘ Calm your fears; 
This is a gentle beast, all voice and ears.’ ”’ 


So they dispute with philanthropic zeal, 

Though all the time the ‘League is dead as 
mutton ; 

It cannot hear the tortured Spaniard squeal, 
Or shed the blood for which he’s such a glutton. 

Quenching Red flames is not, these Christians feel, 
The job to set a man of Eden’s cut on. 

You cannot fight the hosts of hell with gas, 

Or slay them with the jawbone of an ass. 
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The War Office 


‘ The War office has found it impossible to 
raise four extra infantry battalions needed as an 
urgent reinforcement to the Army.” 

(Sunday Dispatch). 


HE first reflection on reading the above is the 
famous text, ‘* As ye sow so shall ye reap.”’ 

Why has the War Office found it impossible 
throughout the length and breadth of Britain to 
raise a modest four new battalions—say 3,200 men 
—for the Infantry? Personally, I should disagree 
violently with the word ‘‘ impossible ”’ for if the 
War Office were ably led and had a Secretary of 
State who commanded respect, the recruits could 
be raised over and over again. Britain may have 
made a poor showing in the Olympic Games as 
athletes, but our youth is not so effete—if effete at 
all which I would not agree to for one moment— 
that thousands of our young men would not hasten 
to the Colours if they thought the need imperative. 


But we have in Mr. Duff Cooper a mere party 
politician, who reached the present ‘‘ giddy 
heights ’’ by qualities entirely outside any ability 
in the way of leadership. He wears the Old School 
Tie, namely Eton, and as Mr. Baldwin divides the 
plums in office mainly between Eton and Harrow, 
subject always to personal subserviency, Mr. Duff 
Cooper is persona grata. Then he has a social! 
position, having originally adorned the Foreign 


Office, and married the beautiful daughter of a 


duke. Also he is supercilious, while in regard to 
public matters he leans very frequently to the Left, 
whilst professing to be a Conservative. Therefore 
he has trodden the royal road to success under a 
leader like Mr. Baldwin. 


CHECKMATED SiR SAMUEL 


He is a staunch partisan of the League of 
Nations and all its works. He was one of those who 
checkmated Sir Samuel Hoare when he attempted 
to settle the Italo-Abyssinian War and is a warm 
supporter of Mr. Anthony Eden in all his muddle- 
some and meddiesome Foreign Policy. He has 
(or had some little time ago) an utter contempt for 
Herr Hitler, which gives a good idea of his grey 
matter and, of course, he was one of those who 
supported the policy of the partition of India. 


It was he who in the House of Commons 
ridiculed the idea of forming an army sufficient to 
defend the integrity of Great Britain, and said 
‘* When | am asked if we are prepared to defend 
ourselves, in case of a sudden attack upon the 
country without warning | say, ‘ No, and we don’t 
intend to be.’ ’’ 


So how could the War Office under the political 
direction of Mr. Duff Cooper ever expect to be 


taken seriously when it goes out to obtain 
recruits ? 


If the Government had set out on a serious 
recruitment campaign for the Army, Air Force, 
and Navy, and had enlisted the services of our 
greatest men known throughout the Empire as 
gallant warriors headed maybe by that splendid 
veteran Lord Baden-Powell, and aided by men like 
Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, Sir Roger Keyes, Lord 
Trenchard and others they could have gained 
their recruits easilv. 


But who to-day takes this Government’s 
re-armament plans seriously, and who, among the 
better type of our young men are likely ever to be 
impressed for so long as we have a Government 
that leans towards the League of Nations after its 
heavy failures, links us up with France under a 
semi-Communist Government, and with Russia 
with whom we have a secret Pact and to whom we 
have lent ten millions sterling? 


WHO OF OUR YOUNG MEN RELISHES 
THE PROSPECT OF BEING CALLED 
UPON TO FIGHT ON BEHALF OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS FOR FRANCE OR 
RUSSIA, OR ANY OTHER COMPLICA- 
TION IN EUROPE IN WHICH WE MAY BE 
AT ANY TIME INVOLVED OWING TO 
THE FUSTIAN DIPLOMACY OF MR. 
BALDWIN’S RAG-TAG BOB-TAIL 
MINISTRY. 


POLITICAL TIME-SERVER 


If the stark truth be told there is no patriotic 
appeal in any efforts issued by the Government, 
and if our youth hasten to don the King’s uniform 
there must be patriotic appeal to their emotions. 
It is one that never fails. For that men sacrifice 
all. But a political time-server like Mr. Duff 
Cooper will never succeed in rousing such emo- 
tions, because apart from all other considerations 
his sincerity is not unquestioned. 


In all this the nation is paying the penalty for 
the sloppy-minded sentimentalism and pacifism 
which has been rampant since the war years when 
England stood at the apex of her fame as a warrior 
nation in arms. Beginning with Mr. Lloyd 
George, ably seconded by Ramsay MacDonald, 
the prophet of disarmament in Britain but the 
advocate of a murderous and despotic Government 
in Russia, one after another the props of our 
greatness were pulled away. Along came Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin who fell into the pit which Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald dug for him and remains 
there it may be said until this very hour, and 
apparently perfectly contented with his lot. We 
cut down our Navy to please the United States 
and Japan. We broke up historic regiments and 
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allowed our arms to become out of date. We 
emasculated the Air Force until it is hopelessly 
inadequate to protect the country in the event of 
war, let alone our Empire commitments. Our 
territorial regiments were cut down and practically 
told they were not wanted and our O.T.C.’s were 
snubbed and refused aid. 


THREW AWAY POWER 


IN A WORD, THESE POLITICIANS 
DESTROYED OUR PREDOMINANCE IN 
THE COUNCILS OF THE WORLD, 
THREW AWAY THAT BALANCE OF 
POWER WHICH ONLY BRITAIN COULD 
MAINTAIN, USED THE RESOURCES OF 
THE NATION TO BRIBE THE PROLE- 
TARIAT, AND OFFERED INSTEAD OF A 
POWERFUL UNION JACK ROUND 
WHICH ALL THE BETTER FORCES OF 
THE WORLD COULD RALLY, THE 
MISERABLE SUBTERFUGE OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS, whose object was to 
destroy national sovereignty and bring about 
a kind of police force at a cheap price which could 
punish any misdemeanant among the Powers, but 
has failed. To-day even the League fanatics 
realise its failure and yet the Government appa- 
rently still regard it as its ‘‘ sheet anchor.” 


WHAT HAS MADE THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS SO LOATHSOME TO THE 
BETTER PART OF OUR NATION IS THE 
HYPOCRISY ATTACHED TO IT. When 
Italy was compelled to fight Abyssinia owing to 
the chauvinism of the now fugitive Negus, the 
Government supporters of the League and the 
League of Nations Union were utterly violent in 
their denunciations of Italy and the alleged 
atrocities they committed. 


The Archbishops and many of the Bishops went 
round preaching a holy crusade against Italy. All 
the rectitude of the Churches was blazoned forth 


on behalf of their black brethren. Yet when the 
Communists of Spain have crucified priests, burnt 
men and women alive, tortured nuns and killed 


LORD BADEN-POWELL 


off-hand holy men and women, we do not hear a 
word of protest from the League of Nations 
Union. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Viscount Cecil, supposed to be pious Christians, 
suddenly became dumb. 


ANTI-CHRIST FORCES 


Do these gentlemen believe the young men of 
this country are so deficient in brains and judg- 
ment as to be oblivious to such strange conduct ? 
Do they imagine that if these heads of the League 
of Nations Union, by their silence imply leanings 
on the side of the Anti-Christ forces that they are 
going to have any confidence in any Government 
which takes its policy from such quarters? It is 
very certain that if the Government were to insti- 
tute a really determined recruitment campaign the 
young men would not be drawn from Communist 
or Socialist circles. These do not fight for their 
country but form the rabble when occasion offers 
to fight against it. Therefore recruits must be 
forthcoming from amongst those who love their 
motherland and think it worth while defending. 


Well, no-one can blame the youth if they regard 
Mr. Baldwin’s plans with suspicion. There is 
nothing about them either big or determined. 
When it is too late as a consequence conscription 


would have to be employed as happened in the 
last war. 


Meantime as the epitaph of the Baldwin regime 
we have the official confession that the War Office 
find it ‘‘ impossible ” to raise four new battalions 
of Infantry in an Army which of its size is known 
to the world to be enormously below its minimum 
strength ! 
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Ben Tillett, who wants to fight for the Spanish Reds. 


E have all heard of the Seven Wonders of 
the World, but when the history of the 
present day comes to be written one 

cannot help feeling that England will be held 
responsible for having produced the Seven 
Blunders of the World: 


Baldwin’s administration. 

Eden’s appointment. 

MacDonald’s retention in the Cabinet. 
England’s recognition of the Soviet. 

The championship of Abyssinia and 
hostility towards Italy. 

The public attitude towards the civil war 
in Spain. 

. The Loan of £10,000,000 to Soviet Russia. 


What a lot of shameful incidents for any Prime 
Minister to be responsible for, and what a record 
to send down to posterity! It is true that Mos- 
cow has made a promise of non-intervention in 
Spain, but with its usual callous disregard for the 
given word, the Soviet is continuing to pour gold 
into the Communist coffers both in Spain and 
France, and it is incomprehensible, and yet per- 
haps very typical, that our Government should at 
just this moment grant a loan to Russia, appar- 
ently quite disregarding the possibility that 
SOME OF THIS MONEY MAY BE SENT 
TO THE RED MURDERERS IN SPAIN 
IN ORDER THAT THEY MAY HAVE 
MORE GUNS AND AMMUNITION TO 
TURN AGAINST INNOCENT MEN AND 
WOMEN, AND EVEN PERHAPS ON OUR 
OWN COUNTRYMEN. 


When one remembers the sinister relations of 
friendship which exist between our industrious 
mischief-maker, Mr. Eden, and the criminal, 
Litvinoff, one cannot help suspecting that our 
credulous Foreign Minister has given a private 
undertaking to further the Bolshevist creed, and 
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anyhow never to lift a finger against it. Mr. 

Eden, who fought the cause of ‘‘ Poor Little 
Abyssinia ”’ with such hypocritical chivalry, and 

branded Italy as an ‘‘aggressor’’ with such gusto 

and venom, has kept singularly quiet about the 

agonies of Spain, and although Article 23 of the / 
League of Nations Covenant declares that it 
‘* undertakes to secure just treatment of the native we 
inhabitants under their control’? Geneva has never « 
once uttered a protest regarding the torture of 

innocent inhabitants in that unhappy country. i 


BUTCHERING LITTLE GIRLS 


Nor has a word been heard from the League of 
Nations Union in England, who were so vehement 
with their cries of ‘‘ fighting in the cause of 
humanity.’’ Perhaps Lord Cecil of Chelwood and 
his fellow members do not think that the butcher- 
ing of little girls, the burning of Churches, the 
torturing of Nuns, the sacrileges committed on 
dead bodies, are any sin against humanity. 


Our Clergy are silent too, but as I said in my st 
last article their attitude is as incomprehensible as lil 
it is un-Christian, and one is almost led to believe m 
that the Anglican Bishops are inhibited by religious in 
dogmas to such an extent that they are blinded to Ce 
the sufferings of their fellow men, and have forgot- C 


ten charity, which should surely be one of the * 
chief doctrines of religious teachings. 


LET OUR BISHOPS AND CLERGY 
BEWARE. BOLSHEVISM SEEKS TO 
DEVASTATE ALL RELIGIONS. IT HAS 
OVERTHROWN THE ORTHODOX 
CHURCH IN RUSSIA. IT IS NOW SEEK- 
ING TO MURDER AND ANNIHILATE THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH IN SPAIN. IT MAY 
NEXT TURN ITS ATTENTION TO THE . 
ANGLICAN CHURCH AND DESTROY 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF IN ENGLAND. 


Already we get men like Ben Tillett declaring 
that he will go and fight for the Spanish Reds, 
and that he intends to raise recruits from the 
delegates of the Trade Unions. We get Lord 
Listowel, Ellen Wilkinson, Hannen Swaffer and | 
Ben Tillett again, presiding at a meeting in the ) 
Friends House in Euston Road, and raising : 

| 
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money to send doctors and nurses to the Com- 
munist Front in Spain. 


We get another meeting in Brighton sending 
“‘ fraternal greetings to the Spanish workers in 
their heroic struggle against Fascism and 
reaction,’ We get articles in the Liberal Press 
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Godless Spain ; Communists near Madrid using a statue of Christ as a target. 


stating that the workers in Spain are fighting for 
liberty all over the world. We get the Govern- 
ment, the Press, the Church, the Radio still talk- 
ing about the ‘‘ Loyal Government Troops ”” still 
calling the men who are fighting on the side of 
Christ and humanity and_ civilisation the 
Rebels”! 


WORKERS’ INHUMANITIES 


So far Italy and Germany have held their hand, 
but if the atrocities in Spain continue, their 
patience will become exhausted and they will join 
forces to crush the monster which is gorging itself 
with the blood of women and children. What will 
England do then? Will she still adhere to her 
agreement with France, her mysterious and secret 
understanding with Russia? Will our young 
men be forced to follow Ben Tillett and take up 
arms for the workers of Spain, whose inhumani- 
ties, goaded on by Bolshevik teachings, have sur- 
passed even those of primitive savages? 


Mr. William Randolph Hearst has put the 
question very trenchantly in a letter written 
recently to the Press in America. ‘‘ England’s 
alliance with France,” he says “‘ is not worth the 
paper it is written on. England is leaning on a 
broken reed. . . a rotten reed. . . England 
should have allied herself with the Conservative 
nations of the world instead of with the Radicals. 
Furthermore she never will, never can, get any 
support from Radical nations unless she herself 
joins the Red Riot.” 


What indeed can England gain from an alliance 
with France and Russia? Our former Entente 
with France should now be declared invalid since 
Monsieur Blum imposes his Jewish Communist 
creed on that country, and allows his paper, the 
Populaire, to carry on an intensive campaign for 
intervention on behalf of the Reds in Spain. 


RUSSIA HAS ENGINEERED THE 
PRESENT CIVIL WAR; SHE IS CON- 
DUCTING INTENSIVE PROPAGANDA 
IN FRANCE, WHILE AT THE SAME 
TIME SHE IS STAGING A THEATRICAL 
TRIAL OF ZINOVIEFF AND KAMENOFF, 
A TRIAL WHICH, WITH ITS HYPO- 
CRITICAL ATTACKS ON THE ‘ TERROR- 
IST ACTIVITIES” OF TROTSKY AND 
HIS ADHERENTS, IS INTENDED TO 
CAMOUFLAGE THE SOVIET GOVERN- 
MENT’S OWN ACTS OF TERRORISM 
AND BARBARITY. 


Moscow may, however, be slightly troubled 
that the Spanish Patriots are putting up such a 
gallant and heroic fight, a fight which is so per- 
sistent that it may even point to the defeat of the 
Communist scourge in that country. We can 
only pray that in England there may be also men 
strong enough and brave enough to take up arms 
against the forces of evil, men who will fight to 
free England from alien influences, who will break 
down the shackles which bind the people in 
ignorance, and give us a Government which will 
not bring dishonour and discredit to our name, 
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Island of 


T is surely very significant that, at a moment 
when the forces of tradition, good govern- 
ment and Christianity are fighting for their 
lives against the Red menace in Spain, the island 
of Minorca should again figure in the news. 


Here is a warning to those who would read it. 
Minorca has played a most important part in the 
history of the British Empire. It has been the 
scene of desperate bravery on the part of our armed 
forces. But most of all has it been the subject of 
betrayals on the part of British politicians. 


At the end of the Peninsular War in 1710 the 
British possession of Minorca, which had been 
captured two years before by Admiral Leake, was 
confirmed by the Peace of Utrecht. Port Mahon 
thereupon became almost as important to the 
British Navy as Portsmouth, Chatham or Devon- 
port. So it was for forty-six years—years in which 
the politicians at home, true to their feckless tradi- 
tion, had let matters of defence slip into insignifi- 
cance. Small wonder that France, recognising 
the importance of this magnificent harbour and the 
strategic importance of the island base in the 
western Mediterranean, set out to conquer it. 


Small wonder, also, that, in the condition of 
Britain’s vital defences, she was successful. 


Actually, when a relief force arrived under 
Admiral Byng, a single fort held out against the 
French, suffering continuous bombardment and 
untold privations. 


Byng’s force was a mere shadow of what a relief 
force should be. It was obvious from the very 
first principles of warfare that he could neither 
relieve nor hold Minorca unless he first regained 
command of the sea by defeating the French Fleet. 
And his force was very much inferior to the French 
force which he met at Minorca. 


France Succeeded 


The French plan succeeded. Byng’s ships 
suffered severely. In his semi-crippled state there 
was nothing for it. He had to withdraw to 
Gibraltar with the object of refitting with the 
utmost speed and trying once again to relieve 
Minorca. But in the meantime the last fort fell 
into the hands of the French. 


As at Coronel nearly 160 years later, and as at 
numberless other occasions in the history of the 
British Empire, the man on the spot had striven 
unsuccessfully to achieve the objective chosen by 
the home Government which refused him sufficient 
force to achieve it. 

In this case the vindictiveness of the politicians 
and denizens of Whitehail knew no bounds. 
There was public outcry at the loss of Minorca. 
Either the politicians or the Admiral must suffer. 
After the manner of politicians, the Admiral was 


By Periscope 


Betrayals 


chosen as the scapegoat. Byng was court- 
martialled and shot. History proves conclusively 
that Byng’s murder—it was nothing less—was 
utterly unjustified. Napoleon, who recognised a 
good and courageous commander, said when he 
heard of it that he supposed Byng had been shot 
“* pour encourager les autres.’’ Byng’s tombstone 
bears the bitter words: ‘‘ Bravery and loyalty were 
insufficient securities for the life and honour of a 
naval officer.”’ 


In 1768, after Duckworth’s triumph at Quiberon 
Bay, Minorca became ours once again—this time 
in exchange for other territory. But only for nine- 
teen years. Then it was lost to us again, in the 
crisis of the American War, and at the subsequent 
Peace of Versailles the loss of the island was appar- 
ently overlooked, for no attempt was made to drive 
a bargain with other territorial gains which were 
handed back to our enemies, 


Tragic Example 


Minorca, then, is a tragic example of the work 
of our sailors and soldiers being undone by the 
negligence of the politicians at home. 

It has been reported that Minorca is going 
begging as a reward to any nation which has the 
courage and the principles to give whole-hearted 
assistance to the forces of the Right in Spain 
against those of Reds subsidised by Moscow. If 
England possessed a single statesman of fore- 
thought and courage, surely this opportunity 
would be taken. England would give concrete 
assistance to those fighting desperately against the 
devilments of Red Russia, and in so doing would 
secure the use of an island which, as a naval base, 
would consolidate our position in the Mediter- 
ranean to an incalculable extent. 

But what happens? Mr, Anthony Eden does 
his best to confirm the ugly rumours that he is in 
league with Moscow. He turns a convenient blind 
eye to the proven facts of assistance in men, money 
and war material pouring into Spain to assist the 
Reds in maintaining a rule of ungodly anarchy. 

At the same time he makes speeches about 
strengthening our defensive position in the 
Mediterranean. ... 

What has he already done to this position? He 
made it precarious in the eastern Mediterranean 
by his petty baiting of Italy at Geneva. He is now 
seeking to undermine it in the western Mediter- 
ranean by ensuring that Communism controls 
Spain and Northern Africa near the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

And then he tries to spoon-feed Parliament with 
talk of strengthening the British position in the 
Mediterranean. 

And the English people pay him £5,000 a year 
for his ‘‘ services.” .. . 
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EHRU is openly and frankly preaching 
revolution in India. At the Peasants’ 
Conference at Khanna in the Punjab he 
said that the only remedy for the peasants’ 
indebtedness, excessive land revenue and unem- 
ployment, was revolution—and he means Red 
revolution. He is preaching this doctrine 
unchecked throughout the Punjab, the province 
which supplies the largest percentage of the men 
recruited for the Indian Army and amongst the 
peoples who constitute the bulk of the fighting 
forces in India. Despite the efforts of the authori- 
ties to prevent people from joining the Peasants’ 
Conference, thousands attended, and that the 
Pundit has a definite purpose in addressing the 
peoples of the Punjab, which is not his own pro- 
vince, one can have little doubt. 


Is it as a counter to this revolutionary propa- 
ganda that a truly Paternal Government is making 
a heroic effort to secure a better ‘‘ Milk Supply ”’ 
for the general population and the slogan ‘‘ Drink 
more Milk ’’ is being addressed to the peoples of 
India? One wonders if an improved and generous 
milk diet will assuage the thirst of the tiger once 
he is roused, whether he be Royal Bengal or 
Punjab ? 


Make no mistake, the tiger of Red revolution 
is being roused amongst the peasantry and indus- 
trial classes in India. The Pundit makes no secret 
of his ultimate object. In his public speeches, it 
is true, he does not call it Bolshevism, but that it 
is Bolshevism such as is current in Russia to-day, 
is evident for those who run to read. 


Destruction ! 


Khan Bahadur G. S. Abdul Karim, closely 
connected with the prosecution in the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case—possibly the most important 
case of its kind ever tried in British India — says 
in an interview published in the ‘‘Madras Mail ”’: 


‘“* The socialism he preaches is not merely an 
equitable distribution of profits between labourer 
and employer, fixing a minimum standard of living 
for all engaged in industrial pursuits; but his 
creed means and includes the destruction of the 
entire social structure, vested interests and 
property. This is exactly what has happened in 
Russia in the present Soviet régime, and Soviet 
agents are surreptitiously spreading these ideas all 
over the world, particularly in India and China. . . 


In spite of the attempt to disguise his real object, 
he has, consciously or unconsciously, betrayed 
himself in his definition of socialism as a change 
of the economic structure of society, doing away 
with all the vested interests that clash with those 
of the masses. The only thing he has not preached 


Feeding Milk the Tiger 


By Our Correspondent in India 


about Communism so far, is godlessness and 
doing away with religion. He has, however, in 
his utterances in London and in India, made it 
clear that he does not believe in God or in religion. 
Honestly speaking, as one who was intimately 
connected with the prosecution in the Meerut 
Communist Conspiracy Case, which was perhaps 
the biggest case ever worked in India or the 
British Empire, I feel that his utterances are not 
far different from those uttered by those who were 
charged in that case.”’ 


Will the ‘‘ Drink More Milk ’’ slogan and the 
personal association of the Viceroy with small 
groups of villagers, be a sufficient counter to such 
propaganda? The peasantry move slowly, but 
once they move they move effectively. The 
industrial classes on the other hand, are easily 
worked up. Recruited from the agricultural popu- 
lation, largely illiterate, divorced from the 
restraining influences of village life, home ties, 
and with nothing permanent or established to lose, 
they are a definite menace under such propaganda. 


Lack of Sanity 


The recent riots in one of the Jute Mills near 
Calcutta and in Pondicherry, not only prove this, 
but prove how widespread this propaganda is. 
The writer has been in a riot and heard the cry 
‘* Maro! Maro!’’ raised by hundreds of mad- 
dened throats and there is no more blood-curdling 
a cry, not because of the mere threat to life it 
presages, but because of the utter lack of sanity it 
voices. 


The great nations in Europe are all out for 
Empire. Can we afford to fritter away and 
endanger ours? That this danger is with us in 
India, fed by Red Russia, is generally known and 
on the surface it appears that nothing is being 
done to stop it. Hamish Blair in a series of 
articles published in 1934 in the Saturday Review, 
foretold, with extraordinary vision, much that is 
now happening. These articies were published 
in book form by the Chawton Publishing Co. 
under the title of ‘* India: the Eleventh Hour ”’ 
and I would refer readers to those particularly 
under ‘‘ The Communist Menace.” 


This menace is increasingly with us in India, 
and now that the government is passing largely 
into Congress hands the danger is growing steadily 
nearer. Most people do not believe that they will 
ever be permitted to carry out their mad_pro- 
gramme and that they are only being given the 
utmost possible rope. That is just where the 
danger lies, as Hamish Blair has pointed out, “‘for 
these impossible people have rather a way of per- 
sisting until they bring things to pass.”’ 
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General Franco, the Patriot Leader. 


HE brakes of our car went on hard when we 
were still some distance inside the Tangier 
side of the frontier between the International 

(Tangier) and Spanish zones. The chain barrier 
itself across the road was some 18 kilometres from 
our starting point. Two “‘ regulares,”’ or Spanish 
native troops, stood in the middle of the road look- 
ing very determined. So I, and the friend who 
was driving me to Tetuan, thought it better to get 
out and submit to be searched for concealed arms; 
of which we had none. We were then asked in 
Spanish if we had any newspaper hidden in the 
car. We said no. But, in case our memories 
might have been at fault, the car was searched 
pretty thoroughly, though without result. 

Having satisfied the Moors, we then drove on 
to the post to placate the Spaniards. There we 
were informed that the frontier was closed to all 
traffic, both ways, inexorably. The road, how- 
ever, was still open back to Tangier—for us. I 
explained to the lieutenant in charge of the frontier 
guard that I was going to Tetuan to interview 
General Franco, that I should be the first British 
journalist to be received by His Excellency; and 
that I was sure that neither the lieutenant nor I 
would like such an important event to misfire. 
Therefore, I suggested, wouldn’t the lieutenant 
very kindly ring up G.H.Q. at Tetuan and ask 
what time it would be convenient for the General 
to see me. 

Within a few minutes the answer came back, 
between 8 and 8.30 that evening. Whereupon the 
lieutenant made out the necessary military passes 
for coming and going. He handed these to a 
young Fascist militiaman, who was to accompany 
us, and wished us a good trip. 


General 


By 
T. MARRIOTT CASTLE 


Our escort was a most enthusiastic Blueshirt of 
some twenty summers, and had been in action in 
October, 1934, in the Asturias, when the Oviedo 
miners were guilty of peculiarly horrible atrocities. 

We found him very useful indeed in getting us 
swiftly past the various pickets stationed along the 
corkscrew road that wound ever upwards amidst 
beautiful mountain scenery, and then over the pass 
and down to Tetuan, which we reached soon after 
7 p.m. 

It was not until 9.45 p.m., however, that I was 
ushered into the General’s presence. The inter- 
view took place in a large room that had evidently 
been the former High Commissioner’s drawing- 
room, beautifully furnished in the old-world 
Spanish style. 

General Franco was dressed in a khaki tunic and 
slacks with a scarlet sash around his slender waist. 
In stature, the General is a small man, somewhat 
inclined to plumpness in his face but not in his 
body. 


Man of the Moment 


He bears a striking resemblance to the pictures 
of the first Napoleon as a young man, in the days 
of his Italian campaigns when he had still his way 
to make. General Franco himself is in the early 
forties, but looks much younger. He is very 
straightforward, direct and frank. I fully realised 
before I had chatted with him for a few minutes 
why he is the man of the moment in Spanish 
affairs, and why he is so greatly beloved by the 
army both in Spain and Morocco; and particularly 
by the “‘ Tercio,” once the Foreign Legion, and 
now the Legion, being practically entirely manned 
by Spaniards, which is his own creation so far as 
modern efficiency and discipline are concerned. 


The present military movement was, he stated, 
a crusade to restore Spain to her rightful and 
hereditary place among the great nations of 
Europe. He spoke at length of the very real 
menace that Bolshevism is to the civilisation of 
Europe, especially Western Europe. He quoted 
the stay-in-strikes in France and Belgium as ample 
proof of the growing influence of the Soviet ; while 
Spain herself, since the advent to power ‘of the 
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Officers of General Mola’s staff 
making their plan of campaign 
at Burgos. 


extreme Left party, had become a prey to ever- 
increasing Red terrorism that was worse than it 
had ever been in Russia. PEOPLE WERE 
BEING BURNED ALIVE; CHURCHES 
WERE BEING SACKED AND DESTROYED 
AND PRIESTS AND NUNS WERE BEING 
FOULLY MURDERED. FINALLY, THE 
COMMUNIST GOVERNMENT HAD DIS- 
TRIBUTED ARMS TO THE UNDISCI- 
PLINED AND UTTERLY IRRESPONSIBLE 
MOB. A VICTORY FOR THE COMMUN- 
ISTS WOULD SLAY ALL REMAINING 
SEMBLANCE OF LAW AND ORDER, AND 
LEAVE NOTHING BEHIND IT BUT MOB 
RULE IN ALL ITS HORRORS. 

I asked the General whether the fall of Madrid 
would end hostilities. He replied that officially 


it would do so; although there would remain cer- 
tain centres, such as Barcelona, Valencia and 
Malaga, hotbeds of Communism, that would need 
clearing up. 


GENERAL MOLA, SOTELO 
commanding the Patriot forces t statesman whose 
in the North of Spain. murder by Se ee for the 


He was, he continued, quite confident of suc- 
cess, because the bulk of the nation, who truly had 
the welfare of Spain at heart, was on his side. 
They were tired of the degradation into which a 
one time great nation like Spain had fallen. Even 
many of the working classes, he declared, would 
welcome him. 

Concerning the action of the Fleet, General 
Franco spoke with some bitterness. The officers 
had been with him toa man. But the crews, Com- 
munistic in the extreme, had mutinied, murdered 
many of their officers and thrown their bodies 
overboard. In addition they had refused to carry 
out the order of the Admiral at Cadiz, and had, in 
fact, become common pirates. 


Breaking International Law 


The General could not understand why other 
nations did not consider them as such; especially 
when sheltering in and making raids from the 
International Harbour of Tangier they were break- 
ing the whole principle of International Law. 

Fortunately, the majority of the Air Force was 
on his side. Bit by bit he hoped to put the 
mutinous fleet out of action, leaving the seas free 
for the passage from Africa to Spain, of the 
Tercio and the ‘‘ Regulares.”” Once these 
picked troops were in the Peninsula, the opposi- 
tion would crumple up as sapless autumn leaves. 

I then asked him what form of Government he 
intended to set up. ‘‘ One,” he replied, ‘‘ that 
will restore law and order and unity to the 
country.” 

He politely declined to make a more detailed 
answer. 

Soon after this, as it was approaching ten 
o’clock, at which hour he was to broadcast to his 
followers, I thanked him for his great courtesy in 
having received me, and withdrew from the 
presence of one who will, I am convinced, be 
classed before long amongst the greatest names of 
the century. 
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connie 
all Pox! 


ITVINOFF is happy again. His friend and 
protégé, Anthony Eden, has returned to the 
British Foreign Office. 

For a few weeks a great hope stirred the Tories 
of Britain—the hope that Old Sealed-Lips was 
quietly shelving his immature young colleague, 
and that the ‘‘ holiday ’’ of Eden was to be the 
prelude to a complete retirement on the plea of a 
weak heart, which always sounds better than a 
weak head. 

That hope has proved vain. 


Anthony is back and the Vodka goes freely 
round in his honour. 

It cannot be supposed that the experienced 
diplomats whose profession it is to guard British 
interests are as happy as their Russian confrere. 

In less than half a year Mr. Eden has managed 
to reduce Britain’s prestige to the dust, to make 
her name a bye-word and a jeering throughout 
Europe, and to range her in enmity to her old 
friend Italy. 


His appointment to the Foreign Office was 
baffling enough to those not behind the scenes of 
politics. 

His continuance there is more baffling. 

What success has ever attended the career of 
this impulsive young person? 

i there has been one, we should like to know 
of it. 


LISTEN 


AS LEAGUE OF NATIONS MINISTER 
HE EGGED ON THE VAPOROUS AND 
VAPID LEAGUE TO SET ITS UNARMED 
SELF AGAINST ONE OF THE STRONGEST 
POWERS IN THE WORLD. 

AS FOREIGN SECRETARY HE CON- 
TINUED THAT FUTILE AND DANGEROUS 
POLICY. 


The result was that Italy’s representative, Baron 
Aloisi, openly insulted him, Mussolini flaunted 
him, and the small nations who he had led to 
follow him eventually had reason to execrate him. 


BIG BROTHER” NO MORE! 


As a result of the Eden policy we may be sure 
that Britain has no friends left among the small 
nations, like Sweden, who previously regarded 
Great Britain as a kind of big brother. 

In the event of grave trouble—and that trouble 
is coming—Britain, instead of being a well armed 
leader of a powerful coalition of States, as she was 
in Pitt’s time, will be a lonely State at the mercy 
of any aggressor. 

The trouble is surely coming. ALL OVER 
EUROPE THE ANTI-RED STATES ARE 
LINING UP TOGETHER AGAINST THE 
FOUL MENACE OF MOSCOW. Of this 
alignment Spain is only the occasion: the real 
division is wider and deeper than any question of 
a civil war in any particular country. 

And where do we stand? 


At our Foreign Office is a man who has made 
a parade of his liking and friendship for the leader 
of Bolshevism. 

Anthony Eden owes all his advancement to the 
fact that one man found in him a useful tool. 
That man was Ramsay MacDonald, who wanted 
to Bolshevise Britain as far back as 1917. 

To MacDonald was due Eden’s appointment as 
League of Nations Minister. To the MacDonald- 
Baldwin compact was due his promotion to 
Foreign Secretary. 

By his guileless following of Litvinoff at Geneva 
it came about that Britain found herself attached 
to France at the time of the Franco-Soviet Pact at 
a moment when France was about to take a swoop 
to the Left. 


LOATHING FOR COMMUNISM 


One thing above all others is certain. It is that 
Eden does not represent Britain. 


BRITAIN IS NOT RED—BUT ANTI-RED. 


British men and women have no sympathy, 
they have a deep loathing, for the excesses of the 
Communists who have declared war against all 
Christian institutions. 

In this country our State is reared on the family. 
In Spain and Russia the family is the first object 
of attack. 
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THIS, 


In this country the Christian tradition of 
chivalry and the sanctity of women is deeply 
woven into the very fabric of our national being. 
There is no chivalry or respect for women in the 
Communist States. 


BP 
HISTORICUS”’ 


BUT IN THE RIOT OF SADISTIC LUST, 
OF BITTER CLASS HATRED, OF WHOLE- 
SALE OUTRAGE AND MURDER WHICH 
IS NOW AGONISING SPAIN, BRITAIN 
SEEMS TO STAND SIDE BY SIDE WITH 
THE VERY PARENT OF COMMUNIST 
EXCESSES—RUSSIA. SHE SEEMS TO 
STAND SO BECAUSE EDEN HAS SO 
FIRMLY LINKED HIMSELF TO RUSSIA 
AND FRANCE. 

Why does Stanley Baldwin permit such a gross 
misrepresentation of his country to persist ? 


EDEN! 


MUSSOLINI 


At a time when Christianity and Bolshevism are 
aligned against each other, his duty is to clear 
from his councils men like MacDonald who have 
always been openly pro-Bolshevist, and men like 
Eden, who have proved easy victims to the 
blandishments of Russia. 

If Baldwin is not strong enough to perform that 
duty—if the old school tie and the old family 
friendships are to mean more to him than the 
safety and the honour of his country—then let him 
clear out too. 

Get OurT! 

To men of the mould of MacDonald and Eden 
there is but one message from the people of 
Britain. It is this—* FOR THE LOVE OF 
GOD, AND OF GODLINESS, GET OUT! 
GET OUT, AND LET REAL MEN TAKE 
THE OFFICES YOU HAVE DEFAMED. 
LET US HAVE MINISTERS WHO ARE 
OPENLY AGAINST THE RED HORROR, 
NOT MANNIKINS WHO COQUETTE WITH 
IT. LET US HAVE BRITONS TO REARM 
BRITAIN AND PLACE HER BY THE SIDE 
OF HER REAL FRIENDS IN EUROPE. 
LET US HAVE MEN WHO KNOW WHAT 
THE IDEALS OF BRITAIN ARE, WHO 
KNOW WHAT BRITAIN NEEDS IN A 
WORLD OF WARLIKE PASSIONS, WHO 
KNOW THAT IN THE GREAT FIGHT 
BETWEEN CHRISTENDOM AND COM- 
MUNISM BRITAIN MUST STAND BY HER 
ANCIENT FAITH, AND IF NEED BE 
PREPARE TO FIGHT FOR IT. GET 
OUT!” 

That, Mr. Eden, is Britain’s welcome to you on 
your return to work. That is the unspoken but 
deeply felt message of the British people. 


WHAT MESSAGE HAVE YOU HAD 
FROM YOUR MASTER IN MOSCOW? 
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RACING 


By David Learmonth 


WEEK or so ago I saw it stated that a 
system of photographing the winning 
horse as it passed the post had just been 

introduced in France and that it was high time we 
followed suit. After some close finishes at 
Windsor on Friday, which aroused some contro- 
versy owing to the awkward angle there, the same 
question was revived by several racing writers. 

As a matter of fact, the photographic apparatus 
is not an entirely new thing in France, as has been 
suggested. When I was over there a few months 
ago it was in full swing, though exactly how old 
the system is in that country I do not know. 

Anyhow, it has been established long enough to 
become the subject of a parrot cry from excitable 
racegoers whenever they disagree with the judge’s 
verdict, which is a very much safer way of letting 
off steam than calling the judge a thief and a 
robber, which is what sometimes happened in the 
bad old days. 

A short head verdict in France does, in fact, 
liven up the afternoon’s proceedings considerably, 
and it is the greatest fun to join the vociferous ones 
and shout, ‘‘ Photograph! Photograph! ”’ con- 
scious that compared with a few years ago, one 
is participating in what is but ‘‘ the image of war 
with only fifty per cent. of the danger.” 


An Educated Public 


Unless the demand is unreasonable, as it fre- 
quently is, the photograph, when developed and 
printed, is pinned up in a prominent position in 
the Pesage for everyone to see. It shows the 
horses concerned with the close finish with a white 
verticle line denoting the winning post, so that 
everyone can see which animal has its nose in 
front. 

We do not demonstrate in so noisy a fashion 
in this country and cheerfully put up with a bad 
start or a decision with which we find it difficult 
to agree, conscious that there are very few bad 
starts indeed and that our judges are remarkably 
skilful. Most of the public over here are also suffi- 
ciently educated in racing lore to realise that in a 
close finish no one but the judge can really tell 
who has won. 

But this does not mean that there should be no 
progress. A judge would not be human if he 
did not sometimes make a mistake, though the 
public may never know when he has been just 
right and when he has been just wrong. And it 
must be remembered also that, although the 
Englishman may not voice his opinions so loudly 
as sportsmen belonging to some other nations, he 
has his views just the same and is just as 
capable of nursing a sense of grievance. 

It would seem, therefore, much better that a 
photographic apparatus should be installed on all 
courses so that a record of close finishes could be 


prominently displayed. This would protect the 
judge from unmerited criticism as well as satisfy 
losing backers that they had lost their money 
fairly. 

If there be any disadvantage it could only be 
a moral one. I believe that there are some—I do 
not necessarily mean those in authority—who 
believe that the installation of such an apparatus 
would tend to undermine the inherent principle of 
not venir the umpire’s decision, which is so 
important in British sport. This, I must say, 
seems to me a far-fetched argument. The reason 
why the principle has been so important in the 
past so far as racing is concerned is that chaos 
would ensue if the decisions of the judge, fallible 
though he may be, were to be questioned. In 
other words, even though it is common property 
that he must on occasions make a mistake, yet his 
trained eye is the best instrument in existence and, 
therefore, must be relied upon implicitly, because 
there is nothing better to take its place. 


A Grilling Windsor 


Before the introduction of this special camera 
this was perfectly true. But it is true no longer. 
In fact, I can see no reasonable argument against 
the replacing of the human eye, which is liable to 
error, with a mechanical device which cannot do 
so. It has been done in America for a long time 
and it is done in several countries abroad. 

Windsor on Saturday must have been the 
hottest racing day we have had this year, and 
many people were perspiring visibly in the pad- 
dock. One friend of mine who lives in India 
had, I was glad to see, beads of moisture on his 
forehead; but, as he backed the Tote double on 
his eighty-seventh day’s racing during his holi- 
day, he, no doubt, thought the expedition worth 
while. 

The number of runners at this meeting was very 
satisfactory, due, probably, to the firmer going. 
The first event produced twenty-seven two-year- 
olds and was won easily by the favourite, 
Humoresque, thus confirming the racing adage, 
The bigger the field, the greater the certainty,” 
while the Berkshire Stakes, also won by the 
favourite, produced nineteen starters. This was 
Mr. Stanley Wootton’s Travos, by Salmon Trout. 
It is not often we see a sprinter bred in this way. 

One of the winners on that day was very 
cleverly named, I thought. Humoresque, by 
Walter Gay—Bar Sinister, tickled my fancy 
immensely. 

It was fitting that the most important event of 
the day should have produced the best race. In 
the Queen’s Handicap, Lord Carnarvon’s Monico 
only got the better of The Font By a head, with 
last year’s winner, West Highland, a neck further 
away. Both these horses were a little unlucky. 
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Morning Interlude 


By Dan Russell 


a E sat upon the low 
: ‘ stone wall by the 
: roadside and 
soaked his ancient bones 
in the sunlight. He was 
incredibly old. His 
brown face was seamed 
and crossed with a multi- 
tude of wrinkles. The 
hand which held his pipe 
shook as though palsied. 
Under his chin from ear 
to ear he wore a frame of 
whisker. From under his curly brimmed bowler 
hat there were long wisps of white hair. His blue 
eyes were faded and watery, but still alert and 
gleaming with humour. 

His garments belonged to a fashion long since 
dead. His bowler hat was green with age. His 
coat and waistcoat buttoned high up to the spotted 
scarf which encircled his stringy neck. His 
trousers were of strong brown corduroy. His 
boots were the clumsy products of the village 
cobbler. 

As I neared him he swept up one gnarled hand 
in greeting. ‘‘ Marnin’ to ’ee,’’ he said solemnly, 
‘t’es a bewtiful marnin’ sure enough.” 

He waved his hand in a large and hospitable 
gesture. Do ’ee set aside me.” 


Eightpence a Week 

He dusted the stones with a flaring red handker- 
chief. I sat beside him. 

““ It do do me owd bones good to set out ’ere,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ I do come up ’ere most every foine day. 
T’es a long drag up, but it be worth it. I be 
turrible old, you know. Ninety-zix I be an’ not 
so spry as I was. I still gits about though. So 
long as I kin drink me pint and smoke me pipe I 
don’t grumble. I never ’ave ’ad much an’ what 
I ’ad I ’ad to work ’ard fer. These young fellers 
to-day they don’t ’ave sich a ’ard toime as what 
we ’ad. Left school when I were zix I did, and 
went to scaring crows at eightpence a week. Only 
a liddle boy, I were, to stay out in the fields ail 
day long. First start off I did cry turrible, I were 
so lonesome. Fourteen of us there was in the 
family an’ me faither only earning zixteen shillin’ 
a week. Never ’ad butcher’s meat we didn’t, less 
farmer killed a pig an’ gied us the innards. But, 
bless ’ee, us did thrive on it. Bread an’ bacon an’ 
biled cabbage were what I were bred on, an’ I’ve 
outlasted most on ’em. ’Ard days they was, 


Such 
man as 


though.” 
He fell silent for a moment. I offered him my 
pouch. When his pipe was going well he said: 


** T minds, when I were ten year owd, farmer sent 
me ter market wi’ some pigs. Fowerteen moile 
it were I ’ad ter droive them pigs. Then, when 


I got thur, I ’ad ter bring back some sheep. 
Farmer he gied me thrippence fer gooin’, an’ whed 
I got ter market I were so hungered I spent me 
thrippence on buns an’ beer, so I did the job fer 
nothin’ as ’ee moight zay.” 

‘** You hadn’t much time for pleasure, then? ”’ 
I asked him. 

He smiled. 


aye. Us did 
plenty o’ fun. 


But us ’ad ter make our own 
fun. Us did ’ave a dance or a_liddle 
concert sometimes. Then there was _ the 
’arvest ’omes. All them what ’ad ’elped ter git 
the carn in was asked, an’ farmer ’e’d gie ’em a 
gurt feast with plenty o’ beer. Then us young 
fellers ud git up an’ dance and someone ud zing 
us a zong. Good times they was. Then thur 
was the wrastlin’. That were a great sport when 
I were a young man. They did wear boots that 
was tipped wi’ iron or bone, an’ they’d kick at 
each other’s legs till one on ’em cried enough. 
My faither were a notable wrastler in ’is day. 
*Is legs was black to the knee till the day ’e died 
from the kicks ’e’d took. 

** What was your job? ”’ I enquired. 

** Carter, I were, ’ead carter afore I finished. 
Zeventeen shillin’ a week an’ a cottage an’ a point 
o’ milk every day. I were up every marnin’ afore 
*twas loight to see to me team, then out all day in 
the fields an’ ’ome at sundown. Long hours they 
was an’ ’ard work, specially ’arvest toimes. Us 
ud start at fower in the marnin’ an’ goo on till 
‘leven at night. Used to take us longer to git it 
in then cos us ’adent no reapers. Us used to cut 
the corn by ’and. I mind the first reaper what 
come about ’ere. Folks come fer moiles to see it. 
There aren’t fellers now what kin use a scythe like 
we could. 


No Money, But .. . 


He puffed thoughtfully at his blackened pipe. 
Tell ’ee what,”? he said suddenly, “‘ t’is bin a 
‘ard loife fer me an’ a bit o’ a struggle sometimes, 
but oi’ve ’ad a real good time. Never ’ad much 
money, but oi’ve managed some’ow. I done me 
iob an’ oi rackon I done it well. Always ’ad good 
‘osses an’ always looked arter em. Any road, I 
ain’t got much longer. But when the good Lord 
do call me I bain’t afraid to goo.’ 

With difficulty he laboured to his feet. ‘‘ Got 
to goo now,”’ he explained. ‘‘ Me darter do goo 
on turrible if oi’m late fer me dinner. Thank ’ee 
fer settin’ down wi’ an owd man. -Good day to 

He touched his quaint old hat and set off down 
the road. I watched him until he had turned the 
corner and the thought was in my mind that, hard 
and humble though his life had been, there were 
many men who would envy him for that little 
sentence, ‘‘ I bain’t afraid to goo.’ 
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We invite our readers 
to write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 
3: interest :: 33 


Correspondents who wish their letters published in the following issue are requested to arrange for them to reach us 
by the first post on Monday morning. 


Supping With The Devil 


My Dear Lucy,— 

Your letter in the ‘‘ Morning Post ’”’ to-day, should be 
printed in large type on the front page of every paper in 
the kingdom. We might then begin to realise the awful 
issues which lie before us. The next war will be, not 
probably, between nations but between two fundamen- 
tally different and irreconcilable orders of thought—in a 
word, Christ, and anti-Christ. Even those who are not 
specifically Christian are at least (it has been well pointed 
out) enjoying the benefits of a Christian civilisation— 
imperfect in its workings of course, but always develop- 
ing and it is this which is now threatened. 

It is quite incomprehensible why a section of the Press 
calls those who are fighting for decency and _ order 
rebels.” 

The modern St. George, instead of killing the dragon 
outright seems inclined to ask it to dinner in order to 
hear its point of view! 

And we are in a curious hurry to sup with the devil 
without a long or indeed any spoon at all! 

MARGARET SACKVILLE. 

Queen’s Club, Edinburgh. 


Congratulations 
MADAM ,— 

May I be permitted to offer my congratulations to you 
on the magnificent work which is now being accomplished 
by the Saturday Review? 

Britain has waited for a long time for a real lead, and 
you are providing it. The reduction of the price to 2d. 
brings the paper within reach of the great mass of the 
Nation—and this is essential if any real results are to be 
attained. 

Reading the Saturday Review is like a breath of fresh 
air after the garbled and rotten news which is spoon fed 
to the mass of the Nation through the Party Press. The 
real truth about MacDonald, Baldwin and Co. is at last 
coming to the surface and I wish you every possible suc- 
cess in the fine work to which you have set your hand. 

The state of our defence is, as you say and have been 
saying for years, lamentable, and the criminal folly of the 
men responsible is at last being brought to light through 
your work. A personal lead from you, would have been 
available at any time if the various Governments had had 
the imagination necessary to make use of it and we should 
not be in the state in which we are at the present moment 
if your patriotic efforts and offers had been recognised and 
accepted. 

C. L. D. Tunty, 
Captain, R.A.R. 
Leeds. 


Jewish Communists 


SIR,—Your correspondent’s letter on this subject is 
most opportune, and I hope that you will open your 
columns to many more letters on this all-important 
subject. 

Recently the London Labour Party sent greetings to 
the Spanish workers, who are undoubtedly incited and 
paid by Jewish Communists supported by Russia, en- 
couraging them in ‘‘ their defence of democracy, liberty 
and Socialism.’”? A greater distortion of facts would be 
difficult to imagine; their ‘‘ liberty ’’ is merely liberty to 
butcher priests, violate nuns, burn people alive and 
destroy churches indiscriminately. 


This is only a repetition of the ‘ Terror” in France in 
1794, and the more recent wholesale Bolshevist butcheries 


in Russia—all engineered by professed Atheists. It is 
high time this fact should be fully realised by all decent- 
minded people, who abhor these unspeakable atrocities. 


It is an open challenge by the ‘‘ Hammer and Sickle ”’ 
against the Cross itself. I would appeal most urgently to 
all Christians of every creed, who are bound together by 
this common cause, to rally in defence of the Cross. Is 
this ‘‘ Bloody Bolshevist Baboonery ”’ to prevail ? 

‘* Fear God, honour the King.”’ 

Camberley. SEPTUAGENARIAN.”’ 


Empire Overseas Settlement 


SIR,—As chairman of the Saskatchewan Immigration 
and Settlement Convention Committee, may I ask you to 
allow me space in your columns to comment on two points 
in the speech, made—according to press reports received 
in this country—by the Under Secretary of State for the 
Dominions at the Constitutional Club, London, on 
July 6th. 


The Marquis of Hartingdon is reported to have said 
that ‘‘ merely to transport numbers of unemployed men 
from one part of the world to another would cure no 
problems, would remedy no evils, and would do nothing 
but harm.” 


The truth of that depends on whether the settlement of 
such people overseas be properly organised and adequately 
financed or not. If they were merely to be ‘“‘ dumped ” 
overseas, without any organisation or financial provision 
for their proper settlement there, certainly it is true that 
“it would do nothing but harm.” But if their settle- 
ment overseas be properly organised and adequately 
financed—as every national or commercial undertaking of 
importance must be organised and financed—then it 
would alleviate congestion in the United Kingdom, afford 
good employment to workers overseas, open up careers 
and opportunities for the migrants themselves and their 
children, and add to the strength and security of the 
Empire. 


Proper Organisation 


The advisability of an early resumption of overseas 
settlement, and its success, depend on proper organisation 
and adequate finance. It can be done, if the Mother 
Country and the Dominions make up their minds to do 
it. There is no reason for delay. 


The second point in the speech of the Under Secretary 
of State for the Dominions to which I wish to call atten- 
tion is the following statement, as reported by the press : 
‘‘T do not think that for many years to come—perhaps 
never again—shall we see the very large numbers who 
migrated in the past, leaving again. I regard that as 
unlikely.” 

That is a pessimistic outlook, which will certainly not 
be endorsed by those who believe that the future of the 
British Empire depends on an early and comprehensive 
redistribution of her population on a voluntary basis, and 
who know the capacity of the Dominions to accommodate 
and absorb new population. 

This again is a matter of organisation and finance—as 
is every great national or commercial undertaking. 
There is no reason why, given organisation and finance, 
Empire overseas settlement in the future should not equal 
anything accomplished in the past. 

G. C. NEFF, 

Saskatchewan, Canada. 
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Bolshevism by 


SIR,—The Spanish crisis has drawn attention to the 
very real menace of Bolshevism by the ‘‘Front door’’ and 
it is sincerely to be hoped that this latest ten million sub- 
sidy to the U.S.S.R., which is not the first or only thing 
of its kind, will awaken the British people to the menace 
“ Within the gates,’”’ of Bolshevism by the “‘ Back door.”’ 

In Russia Messrs. Lenin & Co. adopted the front door 
method as it had been conveniently left open by Keren- 
sky and party. 

Much the same thing has happened, or is happening, 
in Spain, and even France is not safe. To kill off the 
opposition first and seize control of all wealth and labour 
afterwards is a method which everyone can see and 
understand. 

The back door method reverses the process. First, by 
taxation, doles, subsidies and grants (incidentally paid 
by the people themselves) make it impossible for any 
person or industry to carry on without bureaucratic con- 
trol and assistance and then, with the necessary legisla- 
tion, get the people’s wealth and labour afterwards. 

There is some malign influence at work guiding the 
course of events in this direction. If anyone can give a 
better explanation of the happenings of the last few years 
and the political gymnastics I, for one, would like to 
hear it. 

E. G. Hoiton. 

Bank House, 

Blakeney, Norfolk. 


Under Which Heel? 


SIR,—About 18 months ago, I and some of my friends 
were invited to support the Duchess of Atholl at a meet- 
ing in opposition to the India Bill. 

I was therefore much astonished to read at election time 
last autumn in the ‘“‘ Morning Post ’’ that Her Grace, 
doubtless with a view to prolonging her political life, had 
agreed to let bygones be bygones and to place herself, for 
a time at least, under Baldwin dictatorship. 

The Duchess states she is not sure which dictatorial 
heel she is prepared to be trodden under, but it would 
appear that, like our old friend, the Vicar of Bray, she 
knows just where self-interest lies. 

F. H. McCormick. 

1, Lewes Road, Eastbourne. 


A Youthful Patriot 


DEAR LADY Houston,— 

Although only eighteen years of age, for a considerable 
time I have been taking great interest in the activities of 
our so-called British Government, and cannot help 
noticing that, it has, with studied care, deliberately 
interfered where it had not the slightest cause, as in the 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict and with Mr. Eden’s brilliant 
introduction of sanctions, and not only caused ill-feeling 
between Italy and this country but also lost us millions 
of money. Despite this lamentable state of affairs, which 
Mr. Eden clearly saw, he still persisted with his ridicu- 
lous sanctions, under full approval of Mr. Baldwin. 

Now, with Civil War in Spain, caused by our arch 
enemy Communism, and the terrible atrocities committed 
there, it is the plain course of the Government to help by 
every means possible those who are being treated so 
unmercifully by the Communists. But no, the Govern- 
ment plead a Neutral Policy. The Government by its 
actions, has driven me to the conclusion that it is RED, 
and, therefore, should not be recognised by the British 
people. To decent minded people, it should be the one 
desire, to wi out this curse to humanity, that is so 
SOULLESS, so BEASTLIKE, and so UNCHRISTIAN, 


THINK 


the Back Door! 


I am proud to think that you have set such a noble 
example of true British patriotism, and have the whole- 
hearted support of my relations, my friends, and myself. 


LESLIE BATTYE. 
88, Victoria Road, 
Kentish Town, London, N.W. 


Go and See Italy 


SIR,—Nothing under the present political circum- 
stances is more disastrous than the constant misuse of the 
word ‘‘ Fascism ” to cover any number of movements in 
Germany, Spain, Britain, and elsewhere, all differing 
essentially in principle and in practice from one another 
and from the original prototype founded by Signor 
Mussolini for the exclusive observance of his Italian 
people. 

In all this confusion nothing is known by the British 
public of the real state of Italy. All are misled by catch 
cries and prejudiced utterances of ‘“ anti-Fascist ”’ exiles 
and other interested persons. 

The remedy is simple—Go to Italy and see the condi- 
tion of the people for yourself! With the new tourist- 
lire at 83 to £1, travelling is cheaper there than in almost 
any other country and visitors may rest assured that they 
will be received everywhere with the utmost kindness 
and courtesy. 

They will see a contented people, industrious, patriotic 
and relatively prosperous; enjoying their work with a 
strong sense of duty and self-disciplined under clear and 
accepted rules inspired by their national ideal. 

They will proudly be shown the many new social insti- 
tutions, schools, after-work associations, workers’ clubs, 
summer camps for children and all the rest of it. But 
whether or not they are interested in such things, they 
cannot fail to be impressed by the splendid efficiency and 
happiness and team spirit of this new Italy and stimu- 
lated to stronger efforts to understand its inspiration and 
to contrast it with the growing slackness of our own 
untidy ”’ conditions. 

HENRY FORTESCUE. 

The Bridge House, 

Weybridge. 


What Communism Is 


SIR,—In a letter to the ‘‘ Morning Post’ of August 
llth, Major Kerans says that ‘‘ Even those countries 
which march with Russia are no worse off than they were 
in Tsarist times.” 

If this means Spain, France and possibly, if we take the 
latest gift or loan of £10,000,000 to the U.S.S.R. into 
account or take the Socialist Press seriously, Britain, that 
statement is startling. 

Fascism is only a small section of the Right Front in 
Spain and it is a great pity that the word is so often 
misused. 

If one must describe Communism in mixed metaphor 
‘*to remove confusion in this discussion ’”’ a better defi- 
nition would be ‘‘ a form of malaria to which democratic 
peoples under weak governments are extremely suscept- 
ible, infection being spread by ‘ carriers.’ ”’ 

The remedy, like that for ordinary malaria, appears to 
be disinfect the breeding grounds of the mosquitoes and 
get rid of the carriers. 

It is not so much a question of ‘ under which heel ” 
as ‘‘ with which toe,” preferably a hob-nailed booted one. 


G. G. HOoLTon, 


Bank House, 
Blakeney, Norfolk, 
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Lady Houston’s Petition 


My Dear Lapy,— 

I am writing to congratulate you on the Pamphlet (A 
Humble Petition) put in this week’s Saturday Review. 
Although I have just turned 15, I am old enough to see 
that the position of England at the present moment is far 
from satisfactory. I was very taken with the following 
sentence : ‘‘ Lead us, Oh! my King, and your people are 
ready to follow you to the death.” I can truly say that I 
will follow the King in peace or war until the end of my 
life. 

Long live the Saturday Review. 

Jack HOUwsE. 

38, Gunnersbury Avenue, 

Ealing, W.5. 


My Lapy,— 

I read with delight your ‘‘ Humble Petition to His 
Majesty,’’ and enclose P.O. for 2s. for 100 copies of saine. 

Would it be possible for the Petition to be printed in 
such a form that readers of the Saturday Review (and 
other Patriots) can sign it? I am sure you would get 
thousands of signatures, and this might be the start of a 
movement to make the King ruler in fact, as well as in 
name. 

Also, if I may venture to make a suggestion, could you 
not publish extracts, from time to time, in the Saturday 
Review, from Sir Charles Petrie’s splendid book on 
Monarchy ” ? 

H. JAMEs. 

“ Beach House,” 60, Marine Parade, 

Great Yarmouth. 


An Appreciation 
MapDAmM,— 


May I be permitted to add my tribute of gratitude and 
praise and admiration (as I see by the many correspon- 
dents’ letters in the Saturday Review of the 8th sent me 
four days ago) to you for your wonderful bold patriotic 
statements as to the true state our beloved country has 
been brought into by the base abuse of the trust that our 
various Statesmen have made, Mr. Eden it appears, worst 
of all. 

I hope and pray that with your remarkable fertile 
brain and writings we shall soon hear of some changes 
and real improvement to rid our dear England of Com- 
munism, and incidentally of Mr. Eden before it is too 
late ; but I fear a creature of his baseness would not leave 
where he knows he is well off. 

L. MALLET VEALE. 

8, Queensborough Terrace, W.2. 


A Mobile Reserve Force 


SIR,—Every thinking person must hate war, but most 
of us are agreed that the best means of avoiding war is to 
be prepared by adequate defence. 

I believe I am right in saying that the Government is 
more concerned with the question of man power than the 
production of munitions. As one of the original despatch 
riders in the Great War, I am surprised that the 
Government does not make more strenuous efforts to 
enlist the aid of motor cyclists. 

Motor cyclists are usually endowed with excellent 
nerves, good health, quick reactions and sound mechani- 
cal sense. In the Great War, they became the first pilots 
of the R.F.C. These motor cyclists, who had special 
qualities enabling them to master quickly the difficulties 
of flying, did a lot to save this country at a time when 
there was virtually no trained body of competent flying 
men. 

There are approximately 500,000 motor cyclists in the 
country to-day, most of whom are between the ages of 18 
and 25. I am confident that if the Government gave some 
consideration and encouragement to motor cyclists, 
enlisting their aid through the British Motor Cycle 
Association, the Auto Cycle Union and the National 

Press, it would be surprised by the response. 


OUR READERS THINK 


Foreign Governments are making every possible use 
of the motor cycle and motor cycle and sidecar, not only 
for despatch riding but as light mobile columns armed 
with machine guns; for inter-tank communication ; 
mechanised cavalry, and for many other purposes. 

This country possesses the finest motor-cyclists and 
motor cycles in the world. As a practical suggestion, let 
the Government form a reserve of civilian motor cyclists 
to be available immediately in time of need. The offer of 
‘* free tax and insurance ”’ or a subsidy of £10, whichever 
be the greater, would, I am confident, produce a magnifi- 
cent response. 

GRAHAM WALKER. 

39, Private Road, Enfield, 


L.N.U. Propaganda 


Mapam,— 


The League of Nations Union must indeed be hard ° 


pushed for members when it must needs have recourse to 
posters such as the following at street corners and all 
over the country-side :— 
(1) War Need Not Come. 
(2) Make the League a Reality. 
(83) Defend the League To-day and the League will 
Defend You To-morrow. 

It seems to me that the League has had a good long 
innings already, and so far it has not only not stopped 
any war at all, but very nearly dragged Europe into war 
over Abyssinia, so what is the good of joining the League 
of Nations Union on such grounds as the stoppage of 
war ? 

R. D. Berru, Lt.-Col. 

Hotel Chateau de Madrid, 

Northwood, Middlesex. 


WANTED 


A TASTE OF 
“REAL LIFE” 


bearing the strain of unemployment and 
overcrowding are needing the tonic of 
fresh air and sunshine. 
A fortnight’s release means not only renewed 
health, but a rest from slaving from morn till 
night, always trying to make food go further, 
clothes last longer. 


| 
| 
HOUSANDS of little children and mothers 


Will you —_, to give them 
a taste of “real life”? 
means two weeks of means a mother 
fresh air and good and toddler 
Si food for — and have one week’s 
three chil respite. 


Gifts larger or on welcomed by Preb. Cm. 
C.H., D.D., 55, Bryanston Street, Wr 


FRESH AIR HOMES 
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EMPIRE NEWS 


Help for a Vanishing 
Race 


From an Australian Correspondent 


AUSTRALIAN humanitarians and 

anthropologists realised long 
since that the aborigine was destined 
to take his place among the Common- 
wealth’s major problems. They 
pleaded for fair treatment for the 
black man and intelligent study of 
his needs. 

But their pleadings were in vain. 
Politicians, seized only with the 
desirability of keeping taxation as 
low as possible, preferred to leave 
the problem to posterity. Now, 
posterity’s day has come. 

And still the politicians are doing 
nothing; anyway, next to nothing. 
It is all very well for them to argue 
that about £150,000 a year is being 
spent on the protection, education 
and general welfare of the aboriginal 
remnant. 

That sum is no more than a drop in 
the bucket. It represents less than £3 
per head of Australia’s aboriginal 
population as disclosed by the 1934 
census—a total of 54,848 full-bloods. 

The curious fact is that the 
Australian people, as distinct from 
the Australian politicians, have a 
deep sympathy with the aborigine. 

Perhaps it arises from some 
inherent feeling of guilt at the 
manner in which the white man stole 
the black man’s hunting grounds 
and drove him back into the harsh 
sun-baked hinterland. . 

Whatever its genesis, this sym- 
pathy exists. And for that reason I 
am confident that every Australian 
will rejoice that the Australian and 
New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science intends to 
centre its discussions at its forth- 
coming conference in Auckland on 
the future and treatment of the 
aborigine. ‘ 

The Association is not, like so 
many organisations bearing equally 
impressive titles, a moribund body of 
old gentlemen whose chief interest is 
in getting their names in the news- 
papers and achieving nothing 
practical. 

It has what Americans so aptly 
describe as “‘ kick.”” Many of its 
members are young, all of them 
experts in their own line of science. 
A typical member is Sir David 
Rivett, chairman of the Common- 
wealth Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, who is visiting 
London at present. 

They are aware in what a shame- 
ful manner the aborigine has been 
neglected, how he has been allowed 
to degenerate into an amusing variety 
turn for the benefit of travellers on 
the Transcontinental railway line. 

I have seen scores of these degener- 
ate specimens of what was once a fine 
race, physically at least. They hang 
round towns, badgering visitors for 


the proverbial ‘‘ tchillun,’? emaciated 
ghosts of their dead ancestors. 

One cannot but despise them. One 
cannot but despise even more the 
official neglect which has permitted 
such a type to develop. For the 
aborigine, in his wild state, has still 
an undeniable air of nobility. 

The essence of the trouble is that 
no one has tried to understand the 
aborigine. 

Of course, he is protected in a 
measure. For example, penalties 
are prescribed under Commonwealth 
law for white men who sell alcoholic 
liquor to aborigines or consort with 
aboriginal women. 

But these protective laws are more 
often than not observed in the breach. 
Within comparatively recent months 
there was a fierce outcry against the 
lax administration which had per- 
mitted these laws to be flagrantly 
broken. 

Again, it is significant that while the 
full-blooded aboriginal population is 
steadily decreasing, the half-caste 
aboriginal population is as steadily 


growing. 
The figures require no wordy 
elaboration. At the last census, 


there were 54,848 full-bloods in 
Australia as compared with 21,737 
half-castes. 

Truly, the outlook for the simple 
black folk who once owned the whole 
Continent of Australia, wandering 
where they wished, hunting where 
they chose, is glum unless the 
Commonwealth speedily devises a 
constructive programme for their 
welfare. 

Perhaps the Association for the 
Advancement of Science will succeed 
in forcing the Government’s hand. 
Australians would certainly not 
object to meeting the cost of so 
worthy a work by contributing an 
extra penny or twopence in the £ in 
income tax. 


Do Women Speak Best ? 


This Expert Says They Do 
Bulawayo. 
O women speak better than men? 
There is at least one expert who 
thinks they do. He is Dr. Edgar C. 
Ford, Examiner for Trinity College 
of Music, London. 

Lecturing on music and elocution 
in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
recently, he said that he had heard 
the speech of Rhodesia criticised by 
some people, but the general stan- 
dard in the country was considerably 
higher than in many other parts of 
the British Empire. 

There were undoubtedly some 
faults and he had found that men and 
boys in Rhodesia were more prone to 
slovenly speech than were women 
and girls. 

Dr. Ford appealed for the cultiva- 
tion of an international outlook in 
music. While nations were becoming 
increasingly nationalistic in their 


outlook, no barriers should be set up 
against music and other forms of 
art. He contended that the highest 
and best forms of music were not 
common to any particular country. 


The White Settler 


and His Taxes 
By Cleland Scott 


Nanyuki, Kenya. 

ONE observes that during the 

recent debate on the Colonial 
Estimates in the Commons, one 
or two members expressed horror at 
the thought of Indians being 
excluded from the right to buy farms 
in the Highlands. 

Would these same members 
welcome with open arms the idea of 
their cabbage patches being sur- 
rounded by a race, most of whose 
members in Eastern Africa have but 
the most rudimentary ideas of 
hygiene and whose morals are 
peculiar,’ to put it kindly? 

One sympathises with Mr. Ormsby 
Gore having to waste time dealing 
with such uninformed critics, but his 
remarks on Income Tax make one 
wonder if he were expressing his 
own opinion or what he imagined was 
public opinion in Kenya. 

He stated that the farmer had 
actually lost through having a 
graduated Poll Tax; also that the fact 
of there being no income tax did 
nothing to attract fresh settlers or 
capital. 

We all know that once Income Tax 
is on the Statute book nothing is 
easier when the Government is in 
need of money than to announce 
‘‘another sixpence on income tax 
this year.’”? Lack of income tax cer- 
tainly would not discourage any pro- 
spective settler ! 

Actually, the farmer has paid very 
little in graduated poll tax for the 
simple reason that for the last few 
years his farm or plantation has been 
run at a loss. 

With a graduated poll tax he 
merely paid on however much money 
he made—-or lost: in the latter case 


- paying a minimum of 30s. a year. 


The whole farming community 
paid but £2,500. Income tax would 
prove more expensive to collect, and 
from the non-European populations 
would be difficult to assess accurately. 

The white farmers are perfectly 
willing to pay a fair share of taxa- 
tion, but they expect in return 
Government expenditure to be cut 
down and for themselves to have 
some say in their destinies. 


The Land of Honey 


An Empire product which has been 
lately making headway in the 
British market against foreign com- 
petitors, is honey. 

During 1935 Great Britain impor- 
ted 64,029 cwts., of which 45,646 
came from Empire countries, 
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Canada’s share of this was 25.1 per 
cent. and followed Jamaica, the prin- 
cipal source of supply. The Domi- 
nion, however, consumes the greater 
part of her own honey output which, 
last year, amounted to well over 
twenty-four million pounds. 


Canada’s honey industry enjoyed 
its greatest growth during the ten- 
year period 1920-1930, during which 
the number of hives increased from 
185,530 to°279,453 and the production 
from six million odd pounds to 
nearly eighteen and a half millions. 
What is perhaps most significant is 
that, during the decade, the average 
yield per hive rose from 34 1b. to 
66 Ib. 


The largest development of the last 
few years has taken place in the 
Prairie Provinces. 


The Weapons of India 


No. 4.—Kukri and Kora 
By F. R. Lee, 1.E.S., Retd. 


WHEN the Duc d’Amale was 

designing a bayonet for the 
new Chassepét rifle which should 
serve for a pike, a chopper of fire- 
wood or to open a tin of sardines, he 
went to the Museé des Invalides to 
pick up ideas. 


There, among the glorious trophies 
of French warfare, he saw two exotic 
weapons; one was a Kabyle knife 
from the deserts of Morocco, for the 
efficacy of which the Chasseurs 
d’ Afrique offered enthusiastic tribute. 


The other was a long knife of 
similar pattern from the highlands 
of Circassia. 


Both had the curve of the edge at 
the point of percussion, that is about 
one-third of the distance from the 
point, and thrown forward by a 
corresponding retraction of the back. 


By this distribution of the weight, 
the chief force of the blow was 
centred on a few inches of the edge. 


This type of blade was not new: 
the Greek vases from which we learn 
so many details of ancient equip- 
ment, show warriors fighting with 
such a sword. 


It was called “‘ machaira,”’ and a 
short consultation with his advisers 
confirmed the Duc in his high 
opinion of its merits. 


Like the colonial troops of France, 
the soldiers of the East India Com- 
pany had good reasons to appreciate 
the merits of the ‘“‘ machaira.”’ 

They met it in the steaming forests 
of the Terai, in Nepal. 


In that region cut off from much 


The above illustration shows Circassian knives on left and right, and a Kora 
in the very centre of plate, with Kukris above and on each side of it. 


intercourse with their neighbours of 
Hindustan, lived a mixed race, part 
Rajput and part Mongolian. 


They were small, stocky men, but 
innured to hardship by training and 
martial enthusiasm. 


In 1814, after the easy conquest of 
a number of petty chiefs in Nepal, 
they came in collision with the East 
India Company. 


For two years these valiant little 
men fought on equal terms with the 
Company’s troops. 


At first the efforts of the latter 
failed, mainly from incompetent 
leadership. Early in 1815 General 
Ochterlony, by daring and decisive 
operations, compelled the Gurkhas 
to make peace. 


Since then the British Army in 
India has employed them in 
numerous wats as mercenaries. 


In the Great War the Germans 
found them redoubtable foes, dis- 
liking them for the same reason that 
the British did in 1813. 


Their chief weapon was another 
modern relative of the “ machaira,’” 
the well-known ‘‘ Kukri.” 


This originally was a bill-hook, 
like the ‘“‘ Kora ” (centre of plate), 
for cutting the tropical jungle of the 
Terai. 


The exigencies of war and hunting 
modified the bill into a very efficient 
weapon, serving equally to cut 
jungle, discourage belligerent bears, 
and supplement the musket and the 
bow against human enemies. 


The ‘‘ skene dhu ” or black knife 
of the Highlander might have taken 
on the shape and balance of the 
Kukri, if Scottish mountains had 
grown thick forests—but it did not. 


In one particular, however, the two 
mountain races so far apart, held 
similar ideas. 

The fighting weapon was held in 
high respect only to be used for 
cutting down an enemy or, at lowest, 
to “‘ grallock ” a stag. 


Hence, in the sheath of both 
weapons were miniature knives, and 
even tools, for the meaner purposes 
which we associate with picnicking. 


Like the handle of the ‘ skene 
dhu,”’? that of the Kukri usually is 
too short. But the owner calls the 
length. 


The top Kukri in the plate has 
quite a long handle, comfortable for 
use by a European hand. 


They still make good Kukris at 
Almora and round Darjeeling. 


The classical test of quality is to 
sever with a blow a copper coin laid 
on a block of wood. 


We have surrendered power in the 
Provinces ; so, a puppet centre cannot 
long survive. When that day comes 
the Gurkha, Kukri in hand, will 
make a bid with Sikh, Afghan, 
Japanese and Russians for the 
plunder of India. 


For the Allan Brecks and Dugald 
Dalgettys of the future, what a joyful 
scrap that will be! 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The Founding of Western 
Australia 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


T° men of this post-war generation 

problems of unemployment and 
economic distress are unfortunately 
only too familiar, but it is to be 
doubted whether they have resulted 
in such pain and suffering as afflicted 
these islands in the twenty years that 
followed the great wars of the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic era. 

There were then few or none of the 
palliatives that have been applied in 
our own days, and for the lower and 
middle classes the time was tragic. 

Every social reformer was devoting 
his thoughts to find a remedy for 
national ills and for means to save 
our redundant population from 
starvation. 

In the forefront of discussion were 
measures for promoting emigration, 
and as early as 1818 schemes for 
assisting poor-law guardians to send 
paupers over sea to other parts of the 
Empire were being put forward. 

But these met with no success, and 
in the next ten years better planned 
schemes for organising the migration 
of people who had not yet fallen 
below the pauper line, displaced them 
in the public eye. 

The first of these schemes to be 
carried into operation was that which 
led to the emigration of the 1820 
Settlers to South Africa, and a little 
later the emigration of the first body 
of free men to Australia was suggested. 


Captain James Stirling, first Governor 
of Western Australia (Swan River 
Colony) founded in 1829 


Settlement at King George’s Sound, on 


the south coast, Western Australia. 


This led to the foundation of the 
Swan River Colony and so to the 
beginnings of a free British settle- 
ment in Western Australia. 


The greater part of Australia, or 
New Holland as the island continent 
was then called, was still unexplored 
in any detail, though its western 
coast had been known in general out- 
line since the seventeenth century. 


Scientific curiosity was awake and 
exploring expeditions for inquiry 
into the fauna and flora and the 
geographical conditions of unknown 
ateas were being sent out by learned 
societies to many parts of the world. 


The many army and naval officers 
who had lost their employment with 
the coming of peace in 1815 found an 
outlet for their adventurous energies 
in such expeditions, and it was as the 
result of a French exploration that 
the first British post was established 
in Western Australia in 1826 at King 
George’s Sound. 

The Government feared that France 
might follow up the inquiries of her 
scientific sailors by an annexation of 
the region, and so a small military 
post with a few convicts was set up. 

Captain James Stirling was then 
sent from New South Wales in 1827 
to examine the region round the 
Swan River, and he sent home such 
glowing reports of the country and 
its fertility that it attracted the 
attention of those who were pro- 
moting colonising schemes as a 
means of alleviating distress. 

Stirling applied to the Crown for a 
proprietary grant of the region as the 
site of a new colony, but his applica- 
tion was refused on the ground that 
it would be certain to involve heavy 
charges upon the Treasury. 

However, when a_ group of 
capitalists headed by Sir Francis 
Vincent and Thomas Peel came 
forward in 1828 and promised to send 
out ten thousand colonists in four 
years at their own expense in return 
for a grant of four million acres, the 
Government decided to take action. 


Captain Fremantle was sent out to 
establish a post at the mouth of the 
Swan River, and in 1829 he took 
possession at the place where the port 
named after him now stands and 
annexed the whole of the western part 
of New Holland to the British Empire. 


It was decided that no convicts 
were to be transported to the new 
settlement, but besides the syndi- 
cate’s men free private settlers were 
encouraged to go out by the offer of 
land at Js. 6d. per acre. 


They were allowed to expend the 
purchase money in the payment of 
passage money for labourers and in 
tools and stock, and many rushed to 
take advantage of this reckless offer 
to acquire landed estates of great 
extent practically for nothing. 


In May, 1829, Parliament estab- 
lished a scheme for the government 
of the new colony and Thomas Peel 
sent out his first settlers to begin 
work under the protection of Stirling, 
who was appointed first Governor 
under the Crown. 


Unfortunately, however, the 
colonists found that the possibilities 
of the country had been overrated. 
It is true that most of the land was 
fertile and the climate good, but the 
coast plains had poor soil and it was 
impossible to clear the heavy forests 
that covered the ranges. 


The grants of land that had been 
made without proper survey often 
pushed settlers out into unsuitable 
country far from one another, and 
those who had put in most capital 
and so had most land, lacked labour 
with which to develop it. 


Many of the settlers, too, were 
quite unsuited to hard work in a 
new country. Some of them were 
unsuccessful speculators who had 
been attracted by the cheap land but 
did not wish to labour with their 
hands to cultivate it, while the 
indentured labourers, who had been 
sent out by others to work the estates 
they owned upon paper, proved 
utterly shiftless and incompetent. 

The Swan River Colony therefore 
began most inauspiciously, and 
within the next few years most of 
the colonists drifted away to other 
parts of Australia, leaving only a 
handful to carry on the work. 


It was nearly fifty years before 
Western Australia earned even a 
modest measure of prosperity, but 
the lessons that were learned in its 
early struggles were of lasting import- 
ance to the builders of the later 
Australian colonies. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


Novels and Reminiscences 


By the Literary Critic 


ORD TWEEDSMUIR may have been 
called away to take over the Governor- 
Generalship of the Dominion of Canada, but 

John Buchan has remained behind to lead his 
happy following once more along the familiar 
trails. 

So we have ‘‘ The Island of Sheep ’’ (Hodder 
and Stoughton) with all the Buchan charm of style 
and genius for picturesque description to set off a 
tale of sinister conspiracy, of ambushes, of 
attempted abduction and of a grand finale in the 
manner of a Viking Saga. 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason has gone back to the 
Elizabethan age and the days of the Armada for 
his latest tale of romance and adventure. 

This is called ‘‘ Fire Over England ’? (Hodder 
and Stoughton) and shows that Mr. Mason has no 
less facility in writing a gripping tale of the long 
distant past than he has in composing a stirring 
storv of his own times. 

Mr. J. M. Scott produced last year an exceed- 
ingly able and interesting biography of his brother- 
in-law and former comrade and leader on exploring 
expeditions, the late Gino Watkins. 

He has now tried his hand with considerable re- 
sulting success, at an exciting Greenland adventure 
tale (‘‘ Snowstone,’’ Hodder and Stoughton), 
which affords him plenty of scope for indenting 
upon his own intimate knowledge of this Arctic 
land and its Eskimo inhabitants. 

“Old Jan”’ by Stijn Streuvels (translated by 
Edward Crankshaw, Allen and Unwin) is a grimly 
tragic, powerfully written story of a Flemish farm- 
worker’s life. It may not be to everyone’s taste, 
but there can be no denying the brilliance of this 
study of humanity in the rough and the raw. 


Sally Dunn, Again 


With ‘‘ Summer of Life ’’ (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 
Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour completes her trilogy 
concerning Sally Dunn and the Merrall family. 

In her new book, if she occasionally fails to carry 
conviction, as, for example, in her creation of 
a truly incredible infant prodigy, there is the same 
sense of beauty and understanding of character 
that distinguished the two earlier volumes of the 
‘trilogy, ‘‘ Maids and Mistresses ’’ and “‘ Interlude 
for Sally.” 

There is a delicious quality of satirical humour 
about Mr. Rumer Godden’s “‘ Chinese Puzzle ”’ 
(Peter Davies, 6s.), wherein we have the re-incar- 
nation of a Chinese youth who died one thousand 
years ago and re-appears on earth as a Pekinese 
puppy. This isa story that will appeal to all dog 
and cat lovers. 

Miss Charlotte Haldane has given a new turn to 
an old medieval romance in her attractive story of 
** Melusine or Devil Take Her ’’ (Barker). 

“Straight Black Lines’? by Frank Boyce 
(Newnes) is the tale of a country village lad who 
carved out a successful career for himself through 


his flair for wireless experiments. If there is 
nothing very subtle about it, the story has at any 
rate the merit of being well and sincerely told. 

Miss Hilda R. Bennet has given her readers a 
pleasantly readable tale and a capable and fascinat- 
ing heroine in Anne of Morgans’ (Newnes, 
2s. 6d.). 

Messrs. Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Century ’’ volumes have 
had a sale which is rapidly approaching, if it has 
not already exceeded, the million mark, and there 
can be little doubt that ‘‘ The Holiday Omnibus ” 
(3s. 6d.) will share in the great popularity of the 
series with which it is uniform. 

It contains one full length novel (Flaubert’s 
‘* Madame Bovary’’) and 24 short stories by 
famous authors, past and modern. 


“Find the Criminal " Game 


A genuine novelty in detective fiction is pro- 
vided by ‘‘ Murder Off Miami’ (by Dennis 
Wheatley, planned by J. G. Links, Hutchinson, 
3s. 6d.). 

Here the reader is presented with a complete 
police dossier concerning the sudden death (soon 
proved to be murder) of a man on a yacht—fac- 
similes of letters, reports, photographs, fingerprints, 
samples of hair, matches and _ blood-stained 
cretonne. 

He is in fact put in the position of the detective 
investigating the whole affair. At the end he 
is asked to find his own solution for the crime 
before perusing the gummed up slip where the 
secret is revealed. It is a good story and an excel- 
lent game. 

The American writer Rex Stout has as his 
favourite sleuth the fat, orchid-fancying, beer- 
drinking Nero Wolfe who never stirs from his 
house and does his solving of baffling mysteries 
on his own premises. 

Despite his capacity for beer, his homing instinct 
and his generously proportioned figure, Nero 
Wolfe invariably manages to beat the entire New 
York Police in discovering the perpetrators of 
crime. And he is in his best and most entertain- 
ing form in ‘‘ The Rubber Band ’’ (Cassell). 


Dr. Adolf Lorenz is one of the most famous 
orthopaedic surgeons of the present day and in 
‘* My Life and Work: the Search for a Missing 
Glove ’’ (Scribners, 12s. 6d.) he sets out in unpre- 
tentious and straightforward language an account 
of the many vicissitudes and successes of his pro- 
fessional career. 

Major Nevill A. D. Armstrong can claim contact 
with the old Canadian North-Wes: pioneering 
times and his ‘‘ Yukon Yesterdays ’’ John Long, 
iliustrated, 18s.) takes us back to th. Klondyke 
Gold Rush of 1898, when notorious ingues and 
gang leaders such as ‘‘ Soapy’’? Sm th preyed 
upon the inhabitants of the primitive mii ‘ng town- 
ships in the Yukon. 
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MOTORING 
The Death Rate of Cars 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


PUBLICITY organisation, in a laudable 

A effort to prove how careful second-hand 

dealers are only to sell good cars, has sent 

me some figures which it has compiled, apparently 

after exhaustive research, which show that during 

the last five years one car has been scrapped for 
every five sold. 

The figures are certainly not too definite. I 
should be extremely suspicious of them if they 
were. But the dealers and car breakers who were 
consulted estimate that the number broken up is 
now somewhere in the neighbourhood of a 
hundred thousand a year. This, I should imagine, 
is not far wrong. 

During the five years from 1931 to 1935 no fewer 
than 963,346 new cars came on the road, while 
comparison with the total number of cars in 
use at the beginning and end of the period reveals 
a wastage of 533,408 cars. These figures, of 
course, are taken from the number of road licences 
in existence, 

Some deductions must be made for used cars in 
dealers’ showrooms which are covered by trade 
licences, and used cars shipped for export and 
other contingencies. The compilers of these 
statistics have allowed some 43,000 under this 
heading, which reduces the number of cars 


scrapped during the five-year period to about 
490,000. So the estimate of 100,000 a year seems 
quite a justifiable one. 

I do not know whether my faith in human 
nature is sufficiently great to attribute to the 
dealers the philanthropic motives which their 
spokesman has suggested. but it is common 
property that a car to-day becomes practically un- 
saleable long before it becomes incapable of being 
driven any further. No dealer could afford to 
litter up his showrooms with such rubbish, which 
he is bound to accumulate in part exchange deals. 
It is much cheaper for him to sell really antiquated 
models as scrap than to hold them in the hope 
of making a few pounds more out of a customer 
who is almost sure to prove dissatisfied. 

I fancy that the rate of scrapping will rise rather 
heavily at the end of this year. For then the 
regulation compelling all motor vehicles to be 
fitted with windscreens of safety glass comes into 
force. The average cost will be from two to three 
pounds, and I can imagine many an owner of a 
vehicle who has hung on to a machine worth no 
more than a ten pound note deciding that it is not 
worth while to expend such a sum on so old a 
conveyance. 

So it looks very much as though trade will be 
good both for the dealer and for the breaker, to 
say nothing of the manufacturer. There are said 
to be 300,000 private vehicles alone with danger- 
ous glass. All the same, there was nothing left of 
my windscreen when I had my accident in a new 
car recently, and I was also cut by broken glass. 


READ 


S. Rhodesia 


Specimen copy sent on 
request from above 
publisher, also from 
A. P. Bolland & Co. Lid., 
18 Warwick Street, 
Regent Street, London. 


The African Observer 


THE ONLY ALL- AFRICAN MONTHLY REVIEW 
nalanosayersngllcne Contents for August, 1936 
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(post paid) Written of an African Copper Mine, by Dorothy Hartley 
P.O. Box 786 Matters of the Month, by “ Amyclas" 
Bulawayo, Africa and the West Indies, by W. M. Macmillan 


The Native-Owned Cattle Industry in African Colonies, by J. Smith 
The South African Bantu and His Cattle, by Guybon Sinxo 
The Old Consulate at Zanzibar, by R. H. Crofton 
The Danger-Regions of Central Europe, by M. W. Fodor 
The Southern Rhodesian Scene To-Day, by ‘‘ Centurion”’ 
Adventurers Still, by Kenneth Bradley 
General Smuts, by ‘‘ Africanus ”’ 
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ITHIN less than five years some 
£50,000,000 of investors’ money in this 
country has found its way into a form of 

investment which is subject to no legal control or 
restriction. The recipients of this fund happen, so 
far as is known, to be responsible bodies of com- 
mercial men who have engaged as Trustees com- 
panies associated with the banks and insurance 
companies whose integrity is undoubted. But it is 
a strange commentary upon Britain’s financial 
methods that while so many regular City institu- 
tions should be subject to unwanted Govern- 
ment contro! in various ways, the Fixed Trusts 
should have been allowed to parade their wares 
before the public through the medium of the 
newspapers, advertisement hoardings, and even 
Post Office stamp books without any restriction 
being placed upon them. 


Now the Committee which was appointed to 
examine the question of the control of these Trusts 
has taken an eminently sensible view of the mat- 
ter and has recommended that all such Trusts, 
whether ‘‘ Fixed’’ or ‘* Flexible,’’ should be 
registered as Unit Trusts. Further, the Commit- 
tee are seeking to curb the somewhat alluring 
advertisements issued by some of the Trusts and to 
bring them as far as possible under the provisions 
of the Companies’ Acts. One cannot help wonder- 
ing how much more money would have found its 
way into the investment trust companies had they 
been able to advertise their stocks with the name 
of a well-known Trustee for the stockholders 
forming a bold part of each announcement. 


Investors Should Remember 


What investors should remember is that the 
security offered by the Trusts can be no greater 
than that provided by the securities which com- 
prise their portfolios or ‘‘ units.’’ A spread over 
a large. number of industrial ordinary shares 
should never be imagined to give absolute security 
though it may provide something better than an 
individual share, if the latter happens to be 
‘wrongly chosen. The provisions which the Com- 
mittee recommend should be applied to the buying 
and selling of Units, to the managers, to dividend 
payments, and to information to be supplied to the 
sub-unit holders would very largely regularise the 
provisions already put in force by the Association 
of Fixed and Flexible Trust Managers, which has 
a thorough and cleverly drawn-up Constitution. 
The deposit of such a substantial sum of £20,000 
on the formation of the Trust would certainly 
ensure that no ‘‘ men of straw ”’ came before the 
public and it is good to see that the Committee 
diverted their attention for a moment to registra- 
tions under the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Acts, which seek to evade the provisions of the 
Companies’ Acts. Attention has already been 


Unit Trust Control 


By Our City Editor 


drawn in these columns to the claims (in adver- 
tisements) of some of these Societies, and their 
continuance is wholly undesirable. 


Russian Credit Contrast 


In view of the Government’s decision to provide 
through the Export Credits Guarantee Department five- 
years credits to the U.S.S.R. on a 5% per cent. basis, it 
is of interest to note the experience of the unhappy Lena 
Goldfields Company in their endeavours to obtain cash 
for the £875,900 of U.S.S.R. non-interest bearing State 
notes of which £147,900 fall due in half-yearly instal- 
ments between November next and November, 1944, and 
£728,000 mature half-yearly in the following ten years, 
1945-54. The only tender received for these notes 
amounted to £188,000 or about 21% per cent. of the face 
value of the Notes. In all fairness, it has to be borne in 
mind that the Notes do not carry any interest and that 
the bulk of their maturity is delayed for a period of 
something like 15 years to 20 years, 


Evidently, however, private financial interests in this 
country have no great desire to place their confidence in 
Russia over a twenty-year period. Lena shareholders 
are asked to choose between taking 8.61d. per share now 
or a problematical 3s. 4d. receivable over 18 years on the 
Russian Government’s honouring its obligations. In 
view of the treatment meted out to this Company by the 
U.S.S.R. to date it would seem that a bird in the hand 
is worth rather more than the usual two in the bush— 
when the latter happens to be a Russian undergrowth. 


Watch Home Rails 


The ‘‘ boom ’”’ in Home Railway stocks caused by the 
good results for the half-year and by the settlement of 
the rating relief question was short-lived for along with 
the reluctant acceptance of a wages settlement by the 
N.U.R. came the threat of fresh trouble over a new mini- 
mum wage at the close of the year. It is obvious that 
Home Railway stocks are a “‘short” rather than a ‘‘long”’ 
market. The immediate future, however, is quite good 
and it is a pity that the stafis should be determined to 
harass the stockholders by never-ending wages squabbles. 
I,,M.S. Ordinary have come back to 27% and if they 
should lose another point or so they must be reckoned an 
attractive speculative buy for the outlook for a dividend 
on this stock is quite bright and this is bound to prevent 
much recession in price even on the most adverse wages 
news. In the investment section of the market, North- 
Eastern 2nd guaranteed stock at 9514 looks quite attrac- 
tive with a yield of £4 3s. 6d. per cent. There is bound 
to be ample cover behind the cumulative dividend on 
this stock. 


Sulphide Corporation 


The 15s. shares of Sulphide Corporation Ltd. have been 
active around 12s. 9d. and there seems every reason to 
anticipate a substantial increase in dividend this year 
over the 24% per cent. paid last year, when earnings to 
June 30th, 1935, amounted to over 8% per cent. The 
preference shares at 21s. give a big yield on the basis of 
the non-cumulative 10 per cent. and on the face of it they 
seem very moderately priced. The Broken Hill Central 
Mine is nearing its end and then the question of capital 
reorganisation will arise, but the Company’s Cockle 
Creek, N.S,W., properties, are believed to be working 
most profitable. The preference shares look quite a good 
investment of the speculative type, while the ordinary 
have good chances of further capital appreciation over a 
short period. 
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The “SATURDAY REVIEW” 
REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXARDELA, —Albert 
Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din. 3/6. Loch Lomond. 


VIEMORE, Inverness-shire. — Aviemore 
Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 
gns. to 10 gns. Golf, ‘Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull's 
Market Square. 
Pens., 4 gns. we & 
tennis, bowis, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


-—Kensington Hotel. Bed., 76; 
Pens., 4 gus.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 muins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate. 


OURNE END, Bucks. Spade Oak 
Hotel. ed., 20; 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 ens. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE. _Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


RACKNELL, Berkehire.—Station Hotel. 
Bed., 7; Rec., 2. Pens., from 3} to 4 
gns. W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding 


Sussex. —Sixty- -six Hotel.— 

Bed., 32; Rec., 5; ens., from 4} gns. 

W.E. from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent.—Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E. from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON. — The Lamb Hotel. 
Bed.. 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 

gps. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec.. 2. Pens., 5 gn. 
E., 2 gns. Lun., 3/6: “Din., 5/6. 

racing. 


ALLANDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. .  Pens., fr. 
5 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGF..—Garden House Hotel, at. 
Pembroke College. Pens.. 3} to 5 
.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 3 mi — 
boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Pork Hotel, Posh Place. 
Bed., 115; Rec., 7 gns. W.E. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Brkfst 37/6 Golf. 


LOVELLY. — _ aw Inn, High Street.— 
2 ens., 6 to 6 gns. 


Head _ Hotel, 
ed., c., 4. 
/7/6. Garden, golf, 


ed., 30; 
Golf, fishing, sea » bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
clochey. _ Pens., 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


Forthehize. — Ancaster Arms 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 8. Pens., £3 10/-. 
we. 12/- per day. Tennis, golf. fishing. 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


OWNDERRY, CORNWALL —See View. 
ed., 9; Annexe Pens., from 34 gns. 
W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (beeder of Devon). 

Lion Hotel. Fone. Ks 12/6 

per day. Golf, 3 miles. * Tan riding, 
nting, tennis. 

UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is 

the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 

Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone : 5059. 


Yan., 8/6; Din., 5/-. Posting. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The, 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. 
2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 a -— 
an fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26, Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66: Ce, 
6. Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. 
Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW,  C.2 — Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Chasing Cross. Bed., 
110. Pens., 6 gns.; W.E. 6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, i per round. 


REAT MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 

Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 3. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., 15/- to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 

Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 
5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per ony Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Scotland.— 

Bevel Hotel. pee... ; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 W.E., Golf, tennis, 
bowls. cl. "164. Geo. Doda, proprietor. 


Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 


4. ens., 5 gns.; 

W.E., 35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 
ERNE BAY.—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
Bed., 27; Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 
Pens., from 3 gns. to Overlooking 
sea. All "bedrooms with Many 
with private bathrooms. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 

ed., ; . Rec.. 3. Pens., 4 gns. 
13/6 per day. 
ing, bathing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel. Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Luh., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, ys, tennis. 


ESWICK, English —The Keswick 
Hotel. Bec 100: Rec., 5. Pens., 
gns.; 6 gns. season. Ww. Ree fr. 15/- per 
a, Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH. — The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth. near Leicester. A.A., 
R.A.C. al B.F.S.S. appointed. 


ocH AWE, Argyll. — Lech Awe Hotel. 

’Phone: Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4 

Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
4 Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259.  Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE HOTEL. 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
36; Rec., 2, and cocktail bar. Pens., 
from 3} gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10'-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens., 
3} gns. to 43 gens. Table tennis. 


SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. 
Street, W.C.2. mins, Leicester Sq. Tu 
250 bedrooms, h. & c. water. Room, bath, 
breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


THE PT.AZA Hotel, St. Martin's Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed.. 100. Pens.. 
W.E. £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6; 

in., 


OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — Stotfield 

Hotel. Bed.. 70; Rec., Pens., 4 gns. 
to £6 16/6. W.E., 36/- to 45/-. Golf, 
fishing, bowling. tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan's Lyn 
Hotel. ar , 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 
-E., 26/. Lun., 3/ 6 and 4/-; Din., 

He Golf, hunting, fishing, t tennis, dancing. 


ORTEHOE, N. post, — Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Bed., 6; 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. 


YTEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central 
Exchange Hotel, Grey Street. Bed 
Rec., 9. Pens., £4. W.E., 36/-. Golf. 

bathing. 


OTTERBURN HALL Hotel. — Bed., 44; 
Rec., 3. ens., from 5 gns.; W.E., from 
45/-. 6 hard courts. Golf on eotate, fishing. 


EWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms otel. Bed.. 17; 
ens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing. 

wling, tennis. 


Tennis, golf, fishing, boat- 


Rec., 5 
bathing. 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, 1.0.W. — ae 

Undercliff Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec., 4; 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £2 5/-. Golf 
bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. — The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 gns.; W.E., £1 per day. Lun., 
4/6; Tea, 1/9, Din., 6/-. Golf. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall.—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel.: 
Cookson,”’ Padstow. 
AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 

from 24/-; Lun., 3/6: Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


— Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 34 
_W.E., 30/-. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 

ennis, fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


| re Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65.  Pens., 

from £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
tennis. 


Rewere. Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 


romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn 


j Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7 hes 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 
ec., 5. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., 37/6; 
Lunch. 2/6: Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
vedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 3! 


Talbot Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 7; bat Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6 Golf, Forderminster. 


Yorks. — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
, 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HARI. Hotel, Ravenscar. 
ed., 56; Rec., 5: 6/- olf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, danciag. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 
Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens., '6t to 8 ens. 
inclusive 3 days. 
golf. 


OUTH UIST, Outer 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 
4 gens. Golf. 5 miles on to hotel guests 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKF-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel 
Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed., 3 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun,., 2/-; Din., 3/6; 
Sup., acc. to requirements. Dn., golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — 

Hotel. ‘Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed., 

14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d.: 
double, 14/-. Golf, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck’s 

Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed., 13; 

Pens., £3 10/-; W.E 12/6 per day. Golf. 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


RGhMOUTE. Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


EWKESBURY, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 

Hotel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. _Pens., from 
Golf, fishing, 
ockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel. Bed, 200: 

Rec., 3.__ Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


PALM COURT Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
65; Rec., Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; winter. 
4 gns. wi. fr. 45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls, 
yachting, fishing. 


IRGINIA Water, Surrey. — Glenridge 

Hotel. Bed., 18: Rec., 3, and bar. 
Pens., £4 15/6. W.E., £1 17/6. 
Wentworth and Sunningdale, 5/-. 


ALTON - ON - NAZE. — Hotel 
Bello, Walton-on-Naze. E 
catering, comfort and attention. 


Bathing, tennis, 


to 6} gns. Winter, 3 gns. 
booting. bowls, cricket, 
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ARWICK. — Lord_Leycester Hotel. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 44 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, 14 miles. Tennis. 


Hotel. ens., 5 6 gns. 
W.E., £2 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6. 

-» 25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf,’ bowls, tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best part promenade. 
all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. 1st Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing Sea.  Tele- 
phone: 434711. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, ee. Every 
comfort. Apply prop., L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Private Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., 

4 gns. each per week—full board. Golf, 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


URNTISLAND,  Fifeshire.—Kingswood 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., 30/-.' Golf, bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye Olde 

Rodney, Little Baddow; Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E., from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
Golf, fishing, yachting, tennis. 


SPA. — Visit the Bays- 
hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 
for Cotswold Tours and all a. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578 


PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 18/6; 
WE. £1 15/-. Lun., 8/-; Din., 5/-. Golf, 
polo. 


AWLISH, 8S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel. 
ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 

Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 15. 

Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E., from 10/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. ~— St. Mary’s Hotel, 82, 

Palmerston Place. —Pens., from 4 gns. 

Golf Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
urhoo 


{VALMOUTH, 8S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 
Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. '’Phone: 141. 


MADEIRA of Hotel, Cliff Road. 
Be 58; 5. Pens., from 8 to 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 25/-. Tennis, golf. 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 

dale Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
40; Rec., Pens., 3 to 5 ens.; W.E., 21/- 
to 30/-. Got. tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Links, Wim- 

borne Road. Bed., 11; Rec., 2. Pens., 
3 gns. to 4 gns.; W.E., 10/6 to 12/6 daily. 
Golf, 4/- our day (5/- Aug.-Sept.). 


{VOLKESTONE. — Devonshire House 
Hotel. Est. 384 years. FE. light. 
entre heat. No extras. Tel. 3341. 


OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE 

Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. Excellent 
table. “Not large ae everything of the 
best "—3-4 gns. Winter 2 gns.—Prop., Miss 
Sykes of ss Olio Cookery Book. 


vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 
ns. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
volf, mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country House_ Hotel. p~7 & C. 


Gas fires in bedrooms. ’Phone: 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best posi- 
tion on ths front 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, 762. 


EREFORD. — The Hotel, 

Broad Street. Bed., Pens., 3 gns. 

from 25/-. Salmon boating, 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE. — The Osborne Private 

Hotel, Wilder Road. Bed, 90; Pens., 

2 te to 44 ens. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf. 
wis. 


LFRACOMBE Hotel, Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Tar. moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


DILKUSA. — Grand Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. with H. & C. Five 
large lounges. ‘omar Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel, Promenade, facing sea. 
Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 3} to 
5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


E ULDUTHEL ROA Tel. : 

693, Eve Under super- 

vision of the proprietress, Mrs. J. Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA. — Alkerton 
~~ Binswood Avenue. ed., 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf, "half 

mile away. ‘Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA Hotel, Pod.. ; Rec., 6. Pens. 
to 4 gn E., "1016 to 13/6 per roy 
Golf, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


INCOLN.—Grand Hotel, St. Mary St. 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6: Din., 3/-. | Golf. 


LANGOLLEN —Grapes Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


OCH - SHIEL, ARGYLL. — Ardshealach 

Acharacle. | 8; Rec., 2 

Pens., 4 gens.; W.E., 10/:; Lun., 8/6: 
Din., 4/-. G. Golf, ‘bathing. 


| Byway — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 
hotel), 21, 22 and a Bedford Place, 
London, W.C.1. Bed., Rec. Pens., 
3 to 4 gens. Lun., 2/6; 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8.  Rec., 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel, mg 
minster, S.W.1. oe Vic. 0867 & 2003. 
Bed., 200; Rec., 2. S., 15/-. D., 97/-. 
Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gens. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, 
Row, .C.1, near_ British Museum 
Rooms. Room, Bath and Table 
Breakfast, 8/6. 
ent Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1. Near Euston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 280 Guests: Room, bath 
and Table d’ Hate Breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. _ Bed., 270; 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- per 
day. Social Club. Squash rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, W.11 Bed., 

c., 8. Pens. 2} to gens. Garden. 
Tennis. 


otal, 7, Lidlington Place, 
.W.l : Mus. 8126. Pens., 3 gns. Lun., 


Q/-; Tea, Dinner, 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR HOTEL, 32, Goto Terrace, 

m gns. single; from gns. double. 
Gaston 


NORFOLK_ RESIDENTIAL Hotel, 
Gardens Square, W.2. 
2801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, S.E.26. 
Bee. 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E. 

from Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards. Ballroom. Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, W.8. Bed., a Rec., 3. 
Pens., from 8} gns.; W.E., 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hotel, 4. Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11. Bed.. 20; 
Rec. ens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE 


cent, Kensington Park 
ark, 1168. Bed., 30; from 
2} gns., 4 gns. Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE, 55, 
Gardens, N.W.3. Tel.: Prim’ 


+ 10; Rec., 1. Pens., fr. 3 gns. 
Teunis, 


STRATHALLAN Hotel, 38, Bolton 
Gardens, S.W.5. Bed., 30. Pens. 24 
gns. single, 5 gns. double. _ Billiard 


WEST CENTRAL. Southampton 
Row, W.C.1 Mus. 1400. _ Bed., 155; 
Rec., 5. gns.; 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ALL College Boed. Dul- 

— 14; 2. Pens., 3 

een. Garden. tennis, bridge, croquet. 


YNTON, No. Devon. — Wigtertes House 

Private Hotel. Bed., Ms Rec., 3; Pens. 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Golf, 2 miles. 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated. 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon—Hillside 
Cottage ‘Hotel. 25; 
Pens., 2 to 3 gn lea. 3/6: 
Tea, 1/6; Dis, wiry tennis. 
drag hounds. 


55- rne Road. T., Jesmond, 906. 
ed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 7/6. Garden. 


THE OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Road. 
ed., 30; c., 3. Pens., £2 12/6 W.E., 
£1 7/6. ' Golf, bowls, ‘tennis, ‘cricket, 
billiards. 


XFORD.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec. 
3. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., £1 17/6. Lun.. ve 
2/-; Din., 3/-. 


HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall. — Riviére 
Hotel. Near sea; golf. H. & © water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Riviera Private 

Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 37; 

Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6; W.E., Sat. 
to Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 

Hotel. Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, 1/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN I.0.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 

Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens., 

from 3} gns. to 6 gens.; W-.E., 12/- to 15/- 
per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon 
Clarence parade. Bed., 80; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos. — Prospect ag iy Hotel, 

Crowe. Bed., 12; Pens.. 

8 to 3} W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden. 
Golf, ri =i 


ENBY, Pem.—Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 25; 
ec., 3. ens., 3} to 5 gns.; .E., 
30/- to 58/-.. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


ORQUAY. Court Hotel, Abbey 
7 30; Rec., 3; Pens., 3 gns. 
» 30/-. Goif, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road. 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. _Pens., 24 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE_ Hotel, Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23; Rec., 2. Pens., from 3 8 gns. 
W.E., from 9/- per day. Golf, tennis, 
fishing. 


IG, Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
3. Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., "4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


i EMBERSHIP. of the INCOME TAX 

SERVICE BUREAU brings relief— 

Address: Sentinel Heuse, Southampton 
, London, W.C.1. 
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THEATRE NOTES 
Alhambra 


HEN I realised that I was invited to see the 
‘* World’s Master of Magic’? my mind 
went back a quarter of a century. I 
experienced again the thrill of my first visit to 
Maskelyne and Cook, my devotion over a period of 
years to Maskelyne and Devant and the more adult 
enjoyment which I received from the magic hands 
of Jasper Maskelyne and his brothers at the St. 
George’s Hall, the Palladium and the Little 
Theatre. My one concern was that the lapse of 
years might have brought with it a certain sophis- 
tication which would modify my enjoyment of a 
performance of this type. 

After all, I know quite well that when you see a 
beautiful girl soldered into a box on one side of 
the stage she is beyond all shadow of doubt going 
to appear miraculously in a precisely similar box 
on the other side of the stage within the winking 
of an eye. I know that it could not possibly have 
happened and I know that I am still intrigued to 
see it happen before my eyes, but I am also wise 
enough in my generation to suspect trickery of 
some sort. 

In order, therefore, to make sure that my judg- 
ment of Dante should not be influenced by past 
experiences I took with me as my guest a young 
person in his early elevenses. Some of the tricks 
I had seen before, some of them were new to me, 
but they were all new to him. We saw beer 
poured in large quantities out of an obviously 
empty barrel, we saw young women appear in 
places where they could not conceivably have 
been, we saw ducklings, goats and I don’t know 
what all pop up in the most unexpected places and 
we both enjoyed it enormously. To make the 
evening quite complete we went home in a taxi and 
I was informed by young “ elevenses”’ that 
Dante’s performance was ‘‘ absolutely super.” 


I agree with him. I myself, with my young 
friend’s assistance, held on to a ribbon attached to 
the leg of a young person whose torso disappeared 
and whose head stayed put. Meanwhile, if I may 
trust the evidence of the ribbon the legs were still 
there. I have a very shrewd idea how this sort of 
thing is done, though I should hate to do it 
myself. To sum it all up, if, as a result of my grey 
hairs, I was not so completely bamboozled as my 
young friend, I did at least admire Dante’s presen- 
tation of his mysteriously named ‘‘ Sim Sala 
Bim.’’ Dante is a showman of the first water, and 
I can pay him no higher compliment than to 
repeat the considered judgment of my young com- 
panion—“‘ he was absolutely super.” 


“Tero” 


Dante 


Embassy Theatre 


Mary Forrester and David Evans. 


SUPPOSE one is always a little doubtful 
about the “‘ play within a play.’”’ It is a 
device which has been used over and over 
again as long as I can remember, and it so very 
rarely comes off. In nine cases out of ten the 


interpolated play was not worth writing, let alone 
producing. Quite obviously, if it were a really 
good play there would be no need for it to be sand- 
wiched between a prologue and an epilogue; it 
could on its own merits have run for at least a 
year. The idea seems to be, in general, that a 
play is all right provided it is made abundantly 
clear that it was written by one of the characters 
on the stage and not by a real playwright. 


Having launched my grouse against the “ play 
within a play,’’ let me say at once that I quite 
enjoyed Mary Forrester’s and David Evans’ essay 
in this difficult medium. The interpolated play 
was more possible than most interpolated plays, 
and strange to say it did bear some relation to the 
two slabs of bread between which it was 
sandwiched. 


Of course, it was an odd coincidence that at the 
very time when his wife was contemplating a 
slightly illicit holiday at Monte Carlo, John 
Grant should have written a play about what 
happens to wives who go to Monte Carlo with 
people who are not their husbands. And what 
things they were, too! Drink, druggings, high 
play at the tables and, in the end, stark murder. 

After all, this was rather an anti-climax to find 
that Eve Grant never went to Monte Carlo at all, 
but that is inevitable in plays constructed accord- 
ing to this particular formula. 


Jane Baxter’s Eve Grant was a delightful por- 
trayal of emotional woman undergoing the strains 
and stresses of disillusion. She even managed to 
make stage hysterics seem like real ones. 
Wyndham Goldie as her author-husband was 
undemonstrative to a degree. One could hardly 
imagine such a man writing such a “* blood-and- 
thunder” play. A nicely balanced and effective 
performance. Martin Walker had an _ unplea- 
sant task in presenting the charmingly cynical 
seducer combined with the “‘ nature-in-the-raw ”’ 
gambler. That he succeeded in doing so without 
straining the credulity of his audience is yet 
another tribute to an admittedly first-rate actor. 
Of the smaller parts one must single out Sunday 
Wilshin, Andrea Malandrinos and Owen Griffith, 
each of whom filled in an odd corner most 
convincingly. 

The producer, Peter Dearing, made every pos- 
sible use of the tiny Embassy stage. -_ 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


"The Patriot” 
“The National Review” 


and 
their humble servant 


"The Saturday Review" 
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CINEMA 


Gigli and a Dutch Picture 


HOSE people who have never heard Gigli 
and those who don’t want to miss any 
chance of hearing him will find him in a 

picture, called Forget-Me-Not, at the Leicester 

Square. He has plenty of singing to do and is 

very well recorded, but that, I am afraid, is all 

that is satisfactory about the film. 


The fault is not Gigli’s, who acts quite well 
enough, but neither he, nor Joan Gardner nor Hay 
Petrie nor any other member of the quite distin- 
guished cast can be expected to turn so dull a 
vehicle into a gleaming coach. There is, however, 
one performance which livens up the proceedings, 
that of Master Richard Gofe, whose laugh is 
infectious, and whose obvious delight in taking 
part in the picture is refreshing. 


Something Really New 


At the Academy there is an interesting new film 
to be shown next Monday ; interesting because it 
is, I believe, the first Dutch picture to be exhibited 
in this country. The title of it is De Kribbebijter, 
which, translated, means The Crosspatch. 


The film is a comedy and there is a certain 
naivety both about the production and the story. 
The latter is founded on the old complication of 
the son who, according to the views of his father, 
marries beneath him. The father, who apparently 
flirts with apoplexy every moment of the day, 
turns him out of the -home and refuses to meet his 
bride. The wife, with the connivance of the rest 
of the family, obtains the post of housekeeper, 
to the father, and from that moment the taming of 
the curmudgeon is only a matter of reels. 


There are moments in the picture which are 
quite funny but, for the most part, both the direc- 
tion and the acting lack the necessary polish, and 
the dialogue, at any rate the English translation 
of it, is undistinguished. 

Cor Ruys in the principal part is disappointing, 
because neither the director nor the author give 
him a great deal of opportunity to be choleric as 
well as convincing. The other rdles are ade- 
quately played, but one has to wait a long time for 
the funniest sequence which is where the prospec- 
tive son-in-law is left alone in the library, and 
whiles away his time by trying to go round 
the room on the squares of the carpet — a game 
many of us played as boys with the paving stones. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St, Ger. 298! 
RENE CLAIR’S 
“THE GHOST GOES WEST” (A) 
and ELISABETH BERGNER in 
“ESCAPE ME NEVER” (A) 


Commencing Monday, August 24th 
First Dutch Comedy “DE KRIBBEBIJTER”’ (U) 


BROADCASTING 


I Listen to Henry 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


OMETIMES when the urge of duty prods me 

I compel myself to listen to the B.B.C, 
Dance Orchestra. For some time my con- 
science has been lying dormant, but last week, 
perhaps owing to the change in the weather, per- 
haps because I had just received delivery of a new 
suit, I felt strong enough to disobey the dictates 
of my lower nature and to tune in to Mr. Henry 
Hall and what I suppose I must call his orchestra. 


I must confess that, from the purely personal 
point of view, I have regretted this impulse ever 
since, but I do feel that I have done something for 


my country and undergone a much-needed 
catharsis. 


Someone wrote a letter last week to a wireless 
paper in which he stated that, in his humble 
opinion, the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra is by far the 
worst which has yet been allowed to broadcast. 
1 do not know that gentleman, but I congratulate 
him on his courage and admire his taste. He may 
in his turn be interested to know that I have been 


saying precisely the same thing for upwards of 
four years. 


He Shattered My Illusion ! 


Mr. Hall’s band on that never-to-be-forgotten 
evening a week ago was so lethargic, so lacka- 
daisical that the rest of my family was fast asleep 
long before he reached the end of his programme. 
I am made of sterner stuff, and I and my suit 
listened to the bitter end. 


I have always understood that a dance band 
should be rhythmic if nothing else, but Mr. Henry 
Hall has shattered this carefully fostered illusion. 
It has been a theory of mine that one should be 
able to dance to a dance band, but apparently Mr. 
Henry Hall knows better. In any case, what with 
the platoons of crooners, close harmony what-nots 
and other parasites of the song-plugging racket, 
one might have been listening to an audition at 
Colney Hatch. 


Mr. Hall himself, on the occasions when he does 
announce his own ‘‘ progrem,’’ seems always to 
find something funny in the number which has just 
been ‘‘ pleyed.’’ Or perhaps he is just showing 
us that in the long run the laugh is on us. What- 
ever it may be, I find his giggle irritating in the 
extreme. 


The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra should be the best 
in the world. There is plenty of money to be 
spent on it, plenty of first-rate musicians and 
plenty of competent arrangers. And, of course, 
there is Mr. Henry Hall. Yet it is not even the 
best in London. Can anyone tell me why? 
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Reprinted from the Daily Express. 


No! No! No? 


N astonishing report circulates that Britain is 


promising Portugal to support her with airplanes, 
battleships and troops if either of the Spanish armies 
invade her. 


The story is that Portugal, asked to stay neutral in 
the Spanish civil war and refrain from sending arms 
across the frontier, said, ‘““O.K. Provided you 
guarantee our neutrality.” 


At that rate Britain might be asked to guarantee 
the frontiers of the Germans, Italians, French, and 
Russians, as well as the Portuguese, and the Argen- 
tines, and the Greeks. 


THANKS TO EDEN 


F this report is true, the British Government are 


acting in direct violation of the pledge given by 
Sir John Simon and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 


others that “British commitments in Europe should 
not be extended.”’ 


There has been no reference either to Parliament 
or to the people on this issue. It is simply done at 
the behest of Mr. Anthony Eden, the young man at 
the Foreign Office whose handling of our affairs 
abroad goes steadily from bad to worse. 


Mr. Eden got us into incredible difficulties over 
his Italian Sanctions policy. The sole fruit of his 
diplomacy is that twenty-two years after the great 
war we see the old pre-war triple alliance of 
Germany, Italy, and Austria re-established in the 
middle of Europe. 
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This article was written in answer to Mr. Eden’s question, 
asked in the House of Commons, ‘*Who is Lady Houston?” 


WHO 
MR. ANTHONY 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


G's: Eternal Law is—That those who would hold what they have must be prepared to fight 


for it. To fight to defend your home—your honour—your dear ones—is the LAW OF 
NATURE. 


HE birds of the air—the beasts of the field—the fish in the waters under the earth—and even the 

‘insect kingdom—know this Law and follow it. By conscription all the Nations of the earth 
recognise this Law—and Japan has shown us that to them their Country is dearer than life. None 
can alter this truth that Might is Right—and Victory is achieved only by the Strong. And every 
living creature upon the earth has to accept this Law. 


il when I say every living creature—I must except a certain nancyfied nonentity 
named Anthony Eden. To Mr. Eden—love of Country—is anathema—and to 
patriots who would abide by this universal Law and fight for their Country—he says— 


THE EDEN LAW 


HAT ARE THE LAWS OF GOD AND OF MAN TO ME ? IAM ANTHONY EDEN— 

MY WORD IS LAW AND I ORDER ALL BRITONS TO FOLLOW THE EDEN 

LAW, WHICH IS TO FIGHT ONLY FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. THIS DOC- 
TRINE MAY BE DESCRIBED AS EVIL—UNNATURAL—UNPATRIOTIC AND 


AGAINST EVERY LAW OF GOD AND OF MAN—BUT WHAT DO I CARE ?—IT IS 
THE LAW OF ANTHONY EDEN. 


HIS sinister self-worshipping simpleton who—by getting round a silly old man—has 

wangled himself into a position for which he is totally unfitted—imagines him- 

self a saviour and redeemer—BUT IN ATTEMPTING TO ROAR LIKE A LION—HE 
HAS ONLY SUCCEEDED IN BRAYING LIKE AN ASS. 


_ cowardly Conservatives are bowing down before this Brazen image of Brass— 


they are no doubt capable of kow-towing even touching the ground nine times with 
their foreheads in homage before this Prince of Ineffectuals. 


THE CURSE OF THE GODS. 


_* are we not told that those whom the gods would destroy—they first turn mad. 
Anthony Eden has destroyed England’s every friend by using any dirty weapon he 
can lay hands onto fight for the slave-driving Abyssinians. And by prating of Peace— 


and doing everything to force War upon us—he has earned for England the contempt and 
hatred of every self-respecting Nation. 


Ww*s always has been—War always will be—War always must be—until the lamb lies 
down with the lion—but the lamb’s name is not ANTHONY EDEN. 


Reprinted from the SATURDAY REviEW of March 7th, 1936. 
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